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PREF*yi CE* 



They who can revel in the immense 

literary garden of Voltaire, . will of course 

disdain the trifling store- which I have 

gathered from it ; many who find beauties 

in the physical herbs, or, perhaps, even in 

the weeds which too frequently spring up 

among the flowers, may feel themselves 

disappointed in not finding a few of them in 

this selection; others, who have a peculiar 

taste for thorns and nettles, will sneer at me 

for discarding all the stinging nettles and 

thorny shrubs, except the rose and sweet- 
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IV PREFACE. 

briar, whose beauties compensate for their 
guarded stems ; yet there are some rigid 
fanatics who wiMgrasp at those^ on purpose 
to exclaim against their thorns, although 
for stick they were not gathered. 

The critics, who will certainly despise 
this simple collection, may exert their taste 
and industry in forming a better from the 
same ground, which affords a most luxuriant 
^ore ; for how, indeed, can four little 
baskets of fruit and flowers give the smallest 
idea of the garden in which they grew ? of 
the cypress groves of tragedy, gay bowers of 
qbmedy, shrubberies of satire, the variegated 
parterres of miscellany, the majestic vistas 
of epic, and the plenteous orchards of 
history ? 

In this vast expanse, laid out by one man 
with such taste and elegance, it is a great 
pity that weeds were suffered to spring, or 
that the cruel hand of envy should have sowa 
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additional ones, on purpose to blast the 
beauties of so fine a garden. But it is stiU 
a greater pity, that those weeds should have 
been transplanted with the flowers, and 
permitted to rear their coarse and baneful 
leaves upon the British land. 

I have read, that an author thought to 
recommend himself to J. J. Rousseau, by 
pointing out faults^ in the writings of Vol- 
taire, and was greatly surprised, kjiowing 
them to be at variance, when Rousseau re- 
plied : " Voltaire has written so many 
things for the improvement of mankind, that 
it is our duty. Sir, to conceal his faults 
behind the curtain of gratitude.'* 

I have endeavoured to profit by this ex- 
cellent lesson, and have done by Voltaire, 
in this little selection, what many modern 
writers have by our old dramatists, ex- 
tracted, the weeds that they might exhibit 
the fiffooers. And to apologize for the slight 
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alterations which I have ventured to make in 
the stories and romances introduced in this 
work, I cannot do better than to transcribe 
some lines from a prologue, writtenby the late 
celebrated Lord Lyttelton, for the tragedy 
of Oroonoko, when altered from Southern, 
which lines may be easily applied to other 
works of fancy, in which the combinations 
have been equally unnatural and im- 
proper. 

—*•" Yet, slave to custom in a laughing age, 
With ribbald mirth he stain'd the sacred page. 
While virtue's shrine he rcar'd taught vice to mock, 
And join'd in sport the buskin and the sock ; 
' Oh, haste to part them ! burst th' approbious band I* 
Thus Art and Nature with one voice demand. 
' Oh, haste to part them!' blushing Virtue cries ; 
Thus urged, our bard this night t0 part- them tries* 
To mix with Southern's, though his verse aspire, 
He bows with reverence to the hoary sire ; 
With honest zeal, a father's shame he veils ; 
Pleased to succeed, not Utubmg^ though he faik. 
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f earlctt, yet humble ; for *tis all hit aim 
That hence you go no worse than here you came. 
Let then his purpose consecrate his deed, 
And from your virttu your applause proceed.** 

In a French work, intitled, " Les Con- 
yersations Litteraires," I found the following 
encomium on Voltaire, which I cannot resist 
inserting in this preface. 

" Voltaire, after completing the circle of 
literature, has favoured the world with 
Zadig, the Huron, and several other tales 
and romances, in which he blends philoso- 
phy with entertaining and interesting fables, 
calculated to banish the gloomy frowns of 
misanthropy; and, perhaps, in these lighter 
productions of his pen, Voltaire evinces 
more original genius than in any of his other 
works." 

I have attempted to give the sense of many 
little poetical pieces in English verse, merely 
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for those readers who do not understand 
French, and they . who are perfect in both 
languages will, I hope, pardon the defici- 
encies they may find in viine^ by reflecting 
that translations seldom can preserve the 
true spirit of the originals. 

Justice and gratitude compel me to ac- 
knowledge my obligation to several gentle- 
men of literary taste for the historical 
selections contained in the fourth volume of 
this work» 



THE LIFE 



OF 



VOLTAIRE. 



Fran§©is Marie Arouet, who on de- 
Toting himself to the Muses assumed and 
rendered celebrated thename of Voltaire, 

« 

was the son of Francois Arouet and Mar- 
guerite d'Aumart; he was bom February 20, 
1694, at Chatenay, and baptized in the 
church of St. Andr^ des Arcs, in Paris, on 
the 22d of November the same yedr, his 
public baptism having been unavoidably 
delayed on account of his precarious state 
of health, which circumstance raised many 
doubts concerning the place and period of 
kis birth. 
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X LIFE or VOLTAIRE. 

The father of Voltaira enjoyed the office 
of Treasurer to the Chamber of Accounts r. 
the mother was of a noble family of Poitou. 
The fortune of M. Arouet enabled him to 
afford his son a liberal education; without 
which genius can never soar to the summit 
of fame. The anxious apprehensions of be- 
ing shackled by dependency never oppressed 
the mind of Voltaire, nor was his livelv 
imagination checked in its favourite pur- 
suits, and doomed to stoop to servile flattery 
or toilsome labour for a scanty subsistence ; 
his ideas were unconfined, and the brilliancy 
of his genius unclouded.. 

He was sent to the Jesuits' college, where 
the sons of the first nobility received their 
education, and placed under the care of 
fathers Por6e and Le Jay, professors of 
rhetoric. His proficiency was so rapid, and 
he displayed such genuine wit and richness 
of imagination^ that Por6e, who was a sen* 
sible and good man, declared the seeds of 
genius in the heart of , his scholar would ia. 
time flourish luxuriantly; and father Le Jay 
predicted that the boldness of his opinions 
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and the independency of his mind would 
render him the apostle of deism. Neither 
of the fathers formed an erronequs opinion 
of the young pupil. 

The productions of Voltaire at the early 
age of twelve years evince a stronger judge- 
ment than could possibly be expected from 
a playful boy. About that period a veteran 
who had served in the regiment of Dauphin6 
under the only sun of Louis XIV. went to 
the Jesuits' college, and solicited the master 
to oblige him by writing a petition in verse 
for him to present to the Dauphin. The 
master being much engaged, desired Vol- 
taire to write the poetical petition for the 
old soldier ; the youth obeyed, and composed 
these lines: 



Digne fils du plus grand des rois, 
Son amour et notre esperance, 
Vous qui sous rcgner sur la France, 
Kegnez sur le cceur des Fran9ois ; 
Souffrez vous que ma vieille yeine> 
Par un efibrt ambitieuz, 
Ose vous donner une etrenne, 
Vous qui n'en recevcz que de la main desBleux? 
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Man Tovs doom la Taillaoce, 
^Cnerrc la sagosc, ApoDcnla beaotc* 
Mais m Dicn bicnfusant, que jlmplore en may 
pcmcsy 



£n vou ***«■»"»**» la Uberalhc. 

This youthful production procured a few 
louis-d^ors for the neglected invalid, and 
made the writer talked of at Paris and Ver- 
sailles. No doubt this early fame, which he 
acquired by a trifle« determined him to de- 
vote his time to the Muses: and when sent 
by his father to study law^ he soon grew 
disgusted with the dryness of jiirispruclencc, 
and gave himself totally up to the Belles 
Lettres. 

When he returned home from college, the 
Abb^ Chateauneiif, who was his godfather, 
and intimate with his parents, introduced 
him to the celebrated Ninon de TEnclos, 
whose captivating graces so long defied the 
destructive power of time. This lady took 
great delight in the conversation of such a 
promising genius; and when siie died, be- 
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queathed him the sum of 2000livTesto fur- 
nish his library. 

The Abbe de Chateauneuf had not en- 
tered the ecclesiastical state from motives of 
-devotion, and unable to assume the mask of 
hypocrisy, sacrified all expectation of sacer- 
dotal riches and dignities for the pleasure of 
Jiving in the gay world, in the society of the 
X>uke de Sully, the Marquis de la Fare, 
the Abbe Servien, the Abb6 de Chaulieu, 
the Abbe Courtin, the Prince de Conti, and 
the grand prior De Vendome. To these 
•and other fashionable men did the Abb^ 
Chateauneuf introduce Voltaire. The ani- 
mated youth, delighted to be in company 
irith such brilliant ornaments of the age, 
caught with facility their easy manners and 
all the fascinating charms of their conversa- 
tion ; nor was he by nature inferior to them 
in wit, humour, and pointed satire. 

While the son was passing his time so con« 
genial to his taste, and, as he thought, ra- 
pidly improving in sense and elegance, the 
father imagined him to be in the road to 
f'uin; he was a poet, and associated with 
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persons of fashion; instead of studying law, 
he was writing a tragedy. Poor M. Arouet 
despaired of seeing his son a Judge, but 
sent him to Holland to the Marquis de Cha- 
teauneuf, who was the French Ambassador 
there. At the Hague the young author be- 
came enamoured of Mademoiselle du Noyer, 
whose mother, not approving the attach- 
ment, complained to the Ambassador ; Vol- 
taire was forbidden to visit his beloved, 
proved disobedient, and was sent back to 
France, where the ardour of his love soon 
abated, although he did every thing in his 
power to rescue an amiable and innately vir- 
tuous young woman from the power of an 
artful, intriguing mother, who had printed 
the whole story and his letters, hoping that 
his already well-known name would sell her 
book; which was a libel on her daughter's 
fame, and a panegyric on her own delicacy 
and maternal severity ; from which Voltaire, 
aided by bishops and Jesuits, could not suc- 
ceed in freeing Mademoiselle du Noyer ; 
but after she t^ras married to the Baron de 
Winterfeld, he had the good fortune to be 
of service to that lady. 
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M. Arouet, extremely angry with bis son 
for prefixing poetry to law, and for his 
manner of living, would not see hin^ Vol- 
taire, afiected at his father's rigour, wrote 
submissive letters, and asked permission to 
go to America, if he might depart with a 
paternal blessing ; but he had no alternative; 
to regain his father's afiection he was obliged 
to article himself to an attorney. 

This disagreeable confinement was soon 
terminated by M, de Caumartin, a friend of 
M. Arouet, whose permission he obtained to 
take Voltaire to St, Ange ; where, removed 
from the gay society wiiicli alarmed his pru- 
dent father, he might reflect seriously, and 
choose some respectable profession. 

At St Ange he was greatly attached to 
Caumartin the elder. This respectable old 
man adored the memory of Henry IV. of 
France, he took a pleasure in conversing 
about him and Sully, and grieved that they 
were too much forgotten by the nation. He 
had also been intimate with the most sensible 
and best informed men in the time of Louis 
XIV., and was acquainted with many secret 
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and interesting anecdotes, which he re- 
counted to his young friend with pleasure. 
Voltaire quitted St. Ange wholly occupied 
by the subject of his Henriade, and deter- 
mined to study the history of France. 

The death of the king about that period 
occasioned many eulogies on the memory of 
Louis the Great ; many satires also appeared, 
in one of which the concluding line ran 
thus, 

J'ai vu cet maoz, et je iTai pas ^gt ani. 

Voltaire from his youth, although he was 
then turned of twenty-two, was supposed to 
be the author, and sent to the Bastile. 

His genius drooped not ; even within the 
gloomy walls of a prison he amused himself 
by writing some lively verses on his confine- 
ment: he th.en corrected his tragedy of 
CExlipus, and sketched his beautiful poem 
of the League, afterwards called the Henri- 
ade ; the tragedy was acted with great suc- 
cess, the Duke of Orleans was present at 
the performance, the Regent admired the 
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piece, was assured of the innocency of the 
author concerning the. philippic for which 
he was imprisoned-, and immediately gave 
orders for his releasement. 

When Voltaire went to return thanks for 
his liberation, th&prince said to him, *^ Soyez 
sage, et j'aurai soin de vous." The young 
author replied, " Mais je supplie votre al- 
tesse de ne plus se charger de mon logement, 
ni de ma nourriture." 

M. Aroiiet, who had banished him from 
his paternal home and native land for being 
a poet, was impelled by curiosity to witness 
the representation of CSdipus; he was af- 
fected to tears; he tenderly embraced his 
son amidst the felicitations of many person- 
ages of the first fashion, and never after 
that time expressed a wish that he should 
become sl lawyer^ 

In the year 1720 he brought out the tra- 
gedy of Art^mire; an actress, who was his 
mistress and his pupil, played the principal 
character ; but the public treated it with 
severity, and the tragedy did nothing more 
for the author than obtain a permission for 
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him to return to Paris, whence he had been 
banished for his intimacy with the Duke de 
Richelieu, the Baron Gortz, and others sup- 
posed to be enemies to the Regent, 

In n22 Vc4taire accompanied Madame 
Rupelmondeto Brussels, where he became 
acquainted with Rousseau ; they took a dis- 
like to each other, and parted irreconcile- 
able foes. In two years Voltaire rettirned 
to Paris, and produced Mariamne, which 
was Artemire with a new name and the plot 
Tendered less complicated and romantic ; it 
was performed forty times, according to the 
Mai-quis of Condorcet's life of Voltaire and 
another publication, others say it was un* 
successful. • 

Persecuted for hi« writings and various in- 
discretions, he resolved to go to England 
and print his Henriade, not being able to 
, obtain either privilege or patronage for it in 
France. An epistle written by him to 
M. Dumas d'Aignebere, since counsellor in 
the parliament of Toulouse, on the subject 
of his v6yage, contains these lines : 
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Je ne dUn pas ctre plus foitime 
Que le herot c^lebre sur ma viellc : 
II f^t proscrit, persecute, damne 
Par les devots ct leur douce sequelle ; 
Sn Angleterre il trouva du secours, 
J'cR vais chercfaer — — — " 

He was not disappointed ; King George 
the First and the Princess of Wales (after- 
wards Queen Caroline) distinguished him 
bj their protection , and obtained a noble 
and liberal subscription for the Henriade, 
and his fortune also reoeived a considerable 
increase by the sale of his writings. At his 
return to France, in 1728 , fae speculated 
veiy successfully with his English cash in a 
lottery established by M. Desforts, comp- 
troller general of the finances. The adven- 
turers received a rent*charge on the Hotel 
de Ville for their tickets, and the prizes 
were paid in ready money; so that if a 
society had taken all the tickets, it would 
liave gained a million ef livres. Voltaire 
joined with a numerous company of adven- 
turers, and was fortunate. 

The acquirement of wealth did not inter- 
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rupt Voltaire in the cultivation of the Belles 
Lettrcs. In 1730 he produced Brutus, 
which is reckoned to be his most spirited 
tragedy ; Condorcet speaks of it with en- 
thusiiiHm; the opinion of Fontenelle coin- 
cided not with his ; when he told the author 
of it that he had no genius for writing tra- 
gedy, for his style was too bold, pompous, 
and brilliant, Vrftaire replied calmly, " Je 
vais done relire vos pastoralles/' 

Voltaire now aspired to a place in the 
French academy, and may be deemed mo- 
dest to have waited so long; but he had not 
even the honour of sharing the votes of the 
academicians. De Bose pronounced in a 
dictatorial manner that Voltaire should ne- 
ver be one of their dignified members. By 
that illiberal negative alone is De Bose re- 
membered, while the memory of Voltaire is 
immortalised by the brilliancy 'of his ;genius« 

In 1731 his interesting tragedy of Zaire 
was performed, and affected most part of 
the audience to tears, yet it could scarcely 
be rescued from damnation. . It was paro* 
died at the Italian comedy at the fair, and 
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called The Foundlings, or Harlequin on 
Parnassus. 

About the same period he wrote also Ery- 
phile, and La Mort de C^sar. The former 
was acted with no success, and the latter 
was not performed until some years after, 
at a college^ but not suflFered to be printed. 

His elegy on the death of Mademoiselle 
Le Couvreur, for which- he suffered perse- 
cution, and was obliged to quit the capital 
until it was forgotten, and tlie ill success of 
Adelaide Du Guesclin, a piece afterwards 
intitled Due de Foix, which from the altera- 
tions and corrections met with a better re- 
ception under the new name; added to the 
treatment of his X^ttres sur les Anglais, in 
which he made known to France the princi- 
pal philosophers and poets of the English 
nation, a work which offended the bigots in 
power, (it was burnt by order of the par- 
liament, and his own liberty threatened,) 
all conspired to make him seek for peace 
and happiness in retirement and friendship. 
The Marchioness du Chatelet offered him an 
agreeable asylum at Circy, on the borders 
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of Champagne and Lorraine. At this castle 
he had a gallery erected, where, with the 
illustrious and learned lady, he performed 
all the experiments. on light and electricity. 
But those philosophical pursuits did not 
prevent his devotion to the Muses ; at Cirey 
be wrote Alzire, Zulime, and Mahomet; 
there he finished his Discours sur T Homme, 
wrote I'Histoire de Charles Xll., planned 
t« Si^cle de Louis XIV., and selected ma- 
teriab for his Essai sur les Moeurs et I'Esprit 
des Nations depuis Ciiarlemagne jusqu^a 
Louis XIIL 

Voltaire, who understood English very 
well, taught it to Madame de Chatelct, and 
in three months she was able to read with 
her instructor the favourite authors of the 
British nation. She learne^ Italian in as 
short a time, and when Algaroth visited 
Cirey, he found her skilled in his own lan- 
guage, and possessed of such philosophical 
knowledge that he profited by some excel- 
lent informations which she gave him, and 
he finished his Neutonianismo per le Dame 
during his visit at ber castle. 
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The celebrated Kotoig philosophizecE 
with them, in that retreat, for twoyears,. 
and they enjoyed the society of many other 
learned guests. At Cirey, Voltaire was 
honoured with the correspondence of the 
Prince Royal of Prussia, who chose him for 
the confidant and director of bis literary 
pursuits. He sent his portrait and his ma- 
nuscripts to Voltaire, who returned the 
compliment by sending his own works to the 
young Frederic. 

Mahomet ^^^as perfwrmed at Lisle in 1741,. 
lor he feared to risk it at Paris, where it was 
not acted until ten years after, and thea 
with great applause. Zulime did not suc- 
ceed. Merope appeared February the 26th^ 
1743. Without any aid from the interest* 
ing passion of love it affected the hearts of 
the audience. Mademoiselle Dumensnil 
gave the character all the most beautiful 
and empassioned tones of nature, and the 
pit applauded with enthusiastic rapture. 

After this he became a favourite at court 
through the interest of Madame d'Etoile, af- 
terwards the Marchioness of Pompadoinr. 
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He was chosen to regulate the festivities for 
the celebration of the Dauphin's nuptials^, 
and he acquired new honours by writing La 
Princesse de Navarre for the occasion. He 
was appointed gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber in ordinary^ and historiographer of 
France. 

Notwithstanding the favour of the court, 
it was some years before he obtained a place 
in the Academy of Sciences ; and when, in 
1746, he obtained his wish, he broke 
through the custom of making the inaugural 
speech a fulsome panegyric on Richelieu r 
he spoke of literature and taste. This in- 
novation brought a torrent of libels upon 
him, and he once more retired to Cirey. 

Soon after y by invitation, the Marchioness 
de Chatelet and Voltaire visited Stanislaus^ 
nominal King of Poland, at Luueville, where 
he kept his court, or rather lived among his 
intimates. 

At Luneville, Voltaire passed his time in 
literary occupations and calm tranquillity, 
until, after two days' illness, he had the 
affliction to lose his amiable friend Madame 
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de Chatelet, who bad just completed her 
translation of Newton ; and it was supposed 
that arduous work precipitated her into the 
grave. On this melancholy occasion Kino^ 
Stanislaus visited Voltaire in his chamber, 
and kindly soothed his grief by weeping with 
him. 

Voltaire found himself too unhappy at 
Luneville to comply with the king's request 
that he would make a longer stay. He 
wished to change the scene ; and having re- 
peatedly refused to visit the King of Prussia 
during the life of the Marchioness de Chate- 
let, he resolved to dissipate his melancholy 
by going to Potzdam, which he did in June 
1750. 

He was received and entertained by the 
royal Frederic in the most friendly manner, 
honoured with the Order of Merit, the gold 
key of Chamberlain^ and a pension of twenty 
thousand livres. Being attached to the 
King of Prussia by sincere regard and a 
confqi'mity of taste, his days passed on^ 
once more, very agreeably. The king 
wrote bis Memoirs of the House of Bran- 
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denborgh ; Voltaire bis Siecle de Louis XI V^ 
Ja the meantime Oreste and Rome Samr^e 
were acted at Paris. His comedy of Na-> 
nine and tragedy of Semiramis were per- 
formed during his re^dence at the court of 
Stanislaus, and bad been receired with ap- 
plause. 

Voltaire might have long continued happy 
at Berlin^ if La Metric, physician to the 
king, and no doubt extremely envious of 
the partiality he evinced for the new cbam* 
berlain, had not repeated to Voltaii'e a very 
unkind speech which his majesty said con- 
cerning him. From that moment he re- 
solved to quit the court of Frederic. La 
Metric died before he fulfilled his resolve : 
btrt Maupertuis having been told what the 
king had said to his physician in regard to 
the envied Voltaire, which was reported to 
be this — '* When I have sucked the juice 
out of the orange, I will throw away the 
peel" — meanly reported every thing which 
the irritated favourite might have said fibout 
the king and his writings ; and these calum- 
nies, or perhaps exaggerated truths, greatly 
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offended bis majesty, and chilled the warm 
friendship he had until then professed for 
Voltaire, who soon after entered into a phi- 
losophical controversy against a publication 
on mathematical discoveries, written by 
Maupertuis, in which he was joined by 
Koenig, who was at that time librarian to 
the Princess of Orange at the Hague. 

The king, although he laughed at the 
absuixfities of Maupertuis^s book, took his 
part against Voltaire and Koenig, and had 
all the writings which refuted his proposi* 
tions burnt. It was then the exasperated 
Voltaire resigned the Order of Merit and 
the chamberlain's key to the royal donor, 
with the following beautiful and expressive 
lines: 

Je le re^us avec tendresse ; 
Je V0U8 les rend avec douleur, 
Comme un amant jaloux, dans sa mauvaise humciir. 
Read le portrait de sa maitresse. 

The king immediately sent back to him 
the cross and golden key, with an invitation 
to supper. Voltaire re-acccpted the royal 
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&voim and iavitatioo, bat parted witb a 
ficm detcnBimdoa never to visit hk majesty 



He soon qui t tc dBerlin^and passed a month 
with the amiable Dochess of Saxe-Gotha^ 
Then^after stayicg a few days with the Land- 
grave of Hesse, at his rural retreat, he conti- 
nued by easy joomies his route to Frankfort. 
There he was taken ill, and made a pri- 
soner of war, by order of the fcing o£ 
Pmssiay until he had restored the works of 
that sovereign which were the gift of bis^ 
majes^ to Voltaire, who bad unfortunately 
left them at Leipsic with many other effects. 

Madame Denis his niece, who came fronv 
Paris to meet him,, was also made a pri- 
soner, even after the works of Frederic were 
given up, although she had a passport from 
the King of France : but she, her uncle, 
and his secretary were arrested, and draggjed 
through the dirt to a house,, the door of 
which was guarded by twelve soldiers. 
Four others were ordered to gua:rd the 
chamber of Voltaire ; four, that of his se^ 
cretary, a garret with a bed of straw; 
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-while Madame Denis was indulged with a 
small bed : bnt four soldiers^ with fixed 
bayonets, were her chamber-maids and cur- 
Cains, for she was allowed no other. These 
are the words of Voltaire, 

They were imprisoned, according to his 
own account, for twelve days, in that war- 
like manner, daring winch it cost Voltaire 
-a hundred and forty crowns per day, and 
he wa^ plundered of nearly half his effects. 
Paying so dearly for the King of Prussians 
writings, he says, acquitted him of aH pe- 
cuniary obUgations to bis majesty. 

He went soon after to drink the waters of 
Plombieres, accompanied by his amiable 
niece, whose kind attention and taste for li- 
terature rendered her the comfort of his life. 
Madame Denis was a widow, and had no tie 
to interrupt her duty to her uncle. 

From Plombieres they went to Lyons, 
where Voltaire was received with acclama- 
tions of joy, except by the Cardinal de Ten- 
chin, the archbishop of the place. He was 
also a minister of state, and apologized for 
not giving Voltaire a public dinner, because 
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the King of France was offended with him 
for quitting the French court for that of 
Prussia. 

Being prescribed tlie waters of Aix in 
Savoy, he was proceeding on his journey: 
but. passing through Geneva, saw the fa- 
mous physician Tronchin, who was just 
estabhshed there, and told him that the 
waters of Aix would kill him ; but that if )^ 
followed his advice he would soon enjoy 
perfect health. Voltaire therefore fixed his 
abode in Geneva. 

In time the King of Prussia forgot his 
anger against his old favourite for leaving 
his kingdom, and once more began a corre- 
spondence with him, and sent him an opera 
which he had made from Voltaire's tragedy 
of Merope. Some time after the king 
caused his statue to be made in porcelain, 
and sent it to him, with the word * Im- 
MORTALi' engraven on the base. The Em- 
press of Russia presented him with some va- 
luable furs and a box turned by her own 
hands, adorned with his portrait set round 
with brilliants. 



He was respected by the Geneyese, vi» 
^ited and <:ares9ed by all traTeUers who 
passed through Switzerland : but the trou- 
bles winch agitated the repubhc of Geueva, 
and finding himself accused of augmenting 
them, <:ompeIled him to forsake ^^ -Les De* 
lices/' his beautiful villa so called, and es- 
tablish himself in France^ within a league of 
tjreneva. 

He amused himself with fertilizing Le 
Pays de Gex, which, wIkju he came to it, 
was wild and uncultivated ; he made it a 
place of refuge for distressed families com- 
pelled to abandon their homes in Geneva in 
consequence of the commotions ; he built 
houses for them, which he sold at a low 
price to be paid to him in easy annuities ; he 
•encouraged the industry of artists, solicited 
the good offices of» government for them, 
and exerted his influence with the sovereigns 
and leading men of other nations to promote 
the trade of his rising manufactories, which 
were soon rendered celebrated, particular! >' 
for clocks and watches. 

The family of Calas, Sirven, and th 
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grand-daughter of Gorneille, were among 
his protegees ; and Voltaire evinced this li- 
beral conduct toward the distressed at a time 
when his fortune was greatly impaired by 
the failure of the Ahh6 Terrai. The vil- 
lage of Ferney , which was inhabited by not 
above fifty people at his arrival, became in 
a short time, through his bounty and ex« 
cellent management, a flourishing colony of 
twelve hundred persons, successfully em- 
ployed for themselves and for the state. 

Voltaire, who had for some time felt an 
inclination to revisit Paris, found a very 
agreeable opportunity of indylging his wish, 
upon the marriage of Mademoiselle Vari- 
cour, a young lady descended from a noble 
family in the country of Gex, whom her re- 
lations had confided to the care of Madame 
Denis. Her nuptials with M. de Villette 
were celebrated at Ferney, and Voltaire ac- 
companied the new-married pair to the ca- 
pital. 

He re-entered Paris in the beo inning: of 
the year 1778, and was received, by per- 
sons of every- rank, with the most enthusi- 
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astjc pleasure. His writings were so nu* 

fncrous and so diyersiiied that they pleased 

all the tastes, and his deeds of humanity 

liad raised hkn highly in the opinion of the 

liberal minded. 

His Irene had been kept so profonndly 
secret, that malice had not time to raise a 
party to condemn it. Voltaire was present 
the third night, and then the author alone 
engaged the attention of the audience, who 
observed every look and motion of the ve- 
nerable bard. His bust was brought upon 
tbe stage where his dramas had been so long 
exhibited, and .crowned with the wreath df 
fame, amidst shouts of applause and tears 
of enthusiasm. When he quitted his box he 
was obliged to pass through an immense 
throng of spectators : guards were apjioirrt- 
ed, to prevent his being incommoded by 
their officious zeal ; but the precaution was 
needless. Enfeebled by age, he could 
scarcely support himself. With filial atten- 
tion they carefully approached him, and 
respectfully contended for the honour of 
supporting him on the stairs. New aid was 
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oflfered him at every step. To give him «»• 
:sistance was an envied oiBoe, and no one 
was suffered to eigoy it too Icmg. He ve- 
'sembled a beloved grandsire in the midst of 
ja, numerous progeny affectionately soliciting 
bis blessing. They followed him to his 
i^partment, making the air resonnd with 
** Long live Voltaire ! Long live the Hen- 
riade ! Long live Mahomet T' Ttey threw 
themselves at his feet, embraced his knees ; 
they even kissed his garment, and quitted 
with regret tlie friend of mankind. 

As an admired author he would have been 
received with acclamations of applause; 
but by tears of joy and affectionate reve- 
rence alone could be expressed the almost 
adoration which they felt for one who had 
rescued the oppressed from the rigor of hi* 
gotry. The common people surrounded his 
carriage whenever he went out, blessing his 
benevolence, and applauding his spirit. 
They fixed themselves in crowds before, his 
windows for hours, anxious for the happi- 
ness of seeing him even for one moment. 
The flames 9f jealousy and fanaticism faded 
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before the pure glory of divine bencBcence ; 
and prelates and ministers, however op- 
pressive might be their inclinations, were in 
a manner compelled to respect one wht) was 
the idol of the people for being a friend to 
mankind. 

The Academy received him as sovereign 
of the literary empire rather than as an 
equal. Although, at first they hkd treated 
faim with disdain, and kept him out until he 
was fifty-two years of age, at above eighty 
they were proud to confer honours on him; 
and courtiers who had wished to crush his 
genius, and banish him from society, con- 
tended for an introduction, that they might 
hereafter arrogate to themselves the honour 
of having conversed with Voltaire. 

But, alas ! while he was receiving almost 
divine adulation, he was sinking under all 
the infirmities of mortality at fourscore ! 
His generous and susceptible heart seemed 
overcome by the weight of gratitude which 
it felt. He said, with the accents of sensi- 
bility, amidst the acclamations of the 
people^ " This is too much I they will kill 
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me with gratitude and pleasure!" And m- 
doed his health rapidly decUned. He was 
too feeble to endure the fatigue of visits and 
public amusements. 

He was first seized with a haBmorrhage, 
which weakened him extremely, and de» 
privod him of sleep ; to recover which be 
took large and repeated doses of opium. 
His constitution was overcome by the too 
powerful |>oison, his intellects were injured, 
and his life destroyed. He sunk into suc- 
cessive lethargic £ts of insensibility, and 
expired on the 30th of May 1778, and was 
interred nt Scellieres, a Benedictine abbey 
situated between Troyes and Nogent. 

Disgusted by the cruel persecutions of 
bigots, who falsely call themselves Christ- 
iaiis, and loudly proclaim a Saviour with 
their lips, while their hearts are insensible 
to the divine example which he set them, 
and the lessons which he taught, Voltaire, 
like too many more, could not distinguish 
the pure light of religion; the stormy clouds 
of bigotry concealed it from his eyes. His 
HAS no persejcuting spirit ; it revolted with 
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liorror from inquisitions and murder: it was 
too strong to be enslaved by priestcraft, too 
enlightened in itself to be appalled by the 
gloom or lured by the dazzling glare of fop- 
pery, with which superstition alternately 
clothes herself to gain proselytes, promote 
destruction, and to compel one part of man- 
kind to anathematize the other. The phi- 
lanthropic Voltaire disdained such narrow- 
minded prejudice: he was a trwe friend to 
bis fellow-creatures, . not their persecutor. 
Who dares to judge any one that stands be- 
fore Him to whom all hearts are open? 
Let us recollect these words: ^* He who is 
free from guilt, let Am cast the first stone.'* 
Many texts in the New Testament might be 
quoted in favour of Voltaire's kindness to 
his fellow-creatures : but those who never 
read that book would not take the trouble 
to examine the truths it contains ; and bi- 
gots, if they do read, do not understand ; 
and however Voltaire may have been con- 
demned by the religionists in this world, he 
may be perfectly happy in the next. 

For God, not man, abfolvc^ our frailties here. 
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After this slight vindication of Voltaire, 
in regard to his ideas of religion, it is im- 
possible to conclude this abbreviation of his 
Memoirs with greater honor to his literary 
cliaracter tlian by extracting some lines from 
Le Journal de Paris, which compares him 
to a resplendent lamp suspended in the 
Temple of Genius, which diffused its lustre 
over the universe. ** Brilliant and beneficent 
rays, like the solar ones, with due grada- 
tions of heat, issued from this lamp, which 
gave new charms to the sciences, and dis- 
played them in the clearest and most beauti- 
ful light. The artsalso found a sure guide in 
the refulgent beam. History, enlivened by 
the cheering ray, proceeded in a quick yet 
steady march. Poetry shone with the ce- 
lestial splendour of the bright abode whence 
she springs. Philosophy appeared clad in 
the light, transparent attire of the Graces^ 
by its magic light, and it imparted to the 
heart of man the glowing warmth, the ar- 
dent emotions of humanity. This wonder- 
ful lamp was illumined by the genius of 
Voltaire ; and when he expired it was ex- 
tinguished." 
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EPITAPHE DE VOLTAIRE*. 

O Farnasse ! frfmis de doukur ct dVfiroi ! 
Pleurez, Muses, brisez vos lyres immortelles ! 
Toi ! dont il fatigua les cent voix ct les ailes, 
Dis, que Voltaire est mort ! pleure, et repose toi ! 



• AN EPITAPH ON VOLTAIRE. 

O Parnassus ! tremble with grief and consternation t 
Weep, Muses, and break your celestial lyres t Thou, 
whose hundred tongues and wings he has fatigued, say 
that Voltaire is dead ! Weep, and take thy rest I 
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1. L^ENFANT PRODIGUE. 

THIS comedy was brought out on the 
lOth of October 1739, but not in the name 
of Voltaire. It met with great success, and 
he gave the profits between Messrs, Linant 
and Lamarre, who were his pupils when he 
resided at Cirey with the Marchioness de 
Chatelet. Linant, through his recommend- 
ation, was appointed tutor to her son. Vol- 
taire wrote concerning his U Enfant Prodigue 
to Mademoiselle Quinant, as follows : 

** You can keep other people's secrets as 
Well as your own. Had I been known to be 
the author, the piece would have been 
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damned. Men do not like to see the same 
person succeed in two kinds of writing. I 
made enemies enough by my CEdipus and 
the Henriade," 



II. PHILO5OPHIE DE NEWTON. 

When Voltaire had written the elements 
of this Philosophy, then little known in 
France, he could not obtain the privilege of 
publishing the work from the Chancellor 
D^Aguesseau, who, although a man of uni- 
versal learning, by being bred a Cartesiai^ 
discouraged new discoveries as much as pos* 
sible; Voltaire, whose attachment to New« 
ton and Locke, had drawn upon him a 
<;rowd of enemies, wrote in these words to 
M. Falkner, to whom he had dedicated his 
Zaire : 

5* The French are supposed to love no- 
velty, but it must be in cookery and fa- 
shions ; for as to new truths, tliey are always 
proscribed among us. It is only when they 
are grown old that they are well received*" 



VOXTATRIANA, 



III. LA FUCELLE d'ORLEANS. 



ladame de Chatelet was extremely fond 
)oetry, and was a very good judge of it. 
amuse her, and as a relaxation from his 
losophical studies, Voltaire wrote this 
!m at Cirey. It was reckoned to possess 
only great comic humour, but also more 
sntion than the Henriade. The only true 
[ correct editions were printed at Geneva, 
ne malicious enemies to Voltaire dis- 
ced the poem by adding shameful inde- 
tcies, with which many copies were 
nted and circulated; and Voltaire has 
n highly blamed for the lines he had 
"-er written. 



IV. LA PRINCESSE DE NAVARRE. 

This piece, although greatly inferior to 
ny of Voltaire's former productions, 
ned him royal and academic honours ; on 
ich he wrote the following impromptu: 
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Mon Henri ct ma Zaire, 

£t mon Am^ricaine Alzire, 
Ne m*ont valu jamais un seul regard du roi : 
J*eu8 beaucoup d'ennemis ; avec tres-peu de gloire : 
Les honneurs et les bicns pleuvent enfin sur moi, 

Pour unc farce de la foire. 

V. HISTORIOGRAPHE DE FRANCE 

Was one of the appointments which Vol- 
taire obtained by the above mentioned piece. 
To his predecessors it had been such a mere 
sinecure, that those belonging to the trea- 
sury said of Boileau and Racine, " The 
historiographer receives his salary for only 
writing his name." Voltaire was employed 
by the Count d'Argenson to write the His- 
tory of the war of 1741, and also on many 
very important subjects for several years. 
It is said that he formed the plan of invading 
England in 1746, and framed the manifesto 
for the king of France in favour of Prince 
Charles Edward, the Pretender. 

VI. VOLTAIRE AND YOUNG. 

Although Dr. Young was universally ad- 
mired for the brilliant wit and elegance of 
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his conversation, yet perhaps an Enghsh 
company alone, in those points, would have 
pronounced him superior to Vohaire, as the 
author of the Henriade must have had 
equal advantages with the author of tlic 
Night Thoughts. In the fluency of the 
English language, and on rehgious topics, 
undoubtedly the latter must have excelled, 
and given great pleasure to the company by 
his spirited defence of Milton's allegorical 
personages, Death and Sin, ridiculed by 
Voltaire, when Young addressed to him 
this extempore d>3tich, complimentary and 
severe : 

Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
ThoU seem*st a Milton with his Death and Sin. 

Young, however, has evinced the high 
opinion which he had of Voltaire's genius, 
in a poetical dedication to his poem intitled 
** A Sea-Piece." The English poet, in this 
elegant trifle, nobly preserves the dignity of 
his own character, while he extols the cele- 
brated poet of France. Those who are not 
in possession of Young's work^, from which 
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it has never been detached, may not disli&e 
to find it introduced in this place : 

Dedication to Mr. Voltaire. 

My mute, a bird of passage, flies 

From frozen climes to milder sides. 
From chiUiog blasts she seeks thy cheering beain, 

A beam of favour Bere denied; 

Conscious of fault, her blushing pride 
Hopes an asylum in so great a name» 

To dive full deep, in aneient days *, 

The warrior*8 ardent deeds to raise, . 
And menarcbs aggrandize^the glory thine ; 

I'hine is the drama ; how renown*d ! 

Thine, £pic*8 loftier Crump to soundf r 
But let Arion*8 sea-strung harp be mine. 

But Where's his dolphin f Know*st thou where I 
. May that be found in thee, Voltaire ! 
'Save^ thou from harm my plunge into the wave 1 

How will thy name illustrious raise 

My sinking song ? Mere mortal lays. 
So patroniz*d, are rescued from the grave. 



* Annals of the Emperor Charles XII. Louis XIV. 
&c. t The Henriade. 
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« Tell mc," «iy*st thou, " who couitf my tniile f 
What stranger, ttray*d from yonder nlc ?•' 

Ii^o stranger. Sir, though born in foreign dimes. 
On Dorset downs, when Miltoh*s page 
With Sim and Deadt provok'd thy rage. 

Thy rage proToVd, tvho sooth'd with gentle rhymetf 



Who kindly couch'd thy censure's eye. 
And gave thee clearly to descry, 

Sound judgement giving kw to fancy strong f 
fVbo half indin'd thee to confess, 
Nor could thy modesty do lesS) 

That Milton's blindness lay not in his song^ 



But such debates long since are flows. 
For ever set the suns that shone 

On airy pastimes , ere our brows were grey ; 
How shortly shall we both forget. 
To thee, my patron, I my debt. 

And thou, to thine, for Prussia's golden key f 



The present, in oblivion cast. 
Full soon shall sleep, as sleeps the past; 
Full soon the wide distinction die between 
The frowns and favours of the great, 
High-flush'd success, and pale defeat;; 
The Gallk^cxj zmdi British spleen^ 
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* 

Yc wing*d, ye rapid moments, stay t 
O friend ! at deafz,% rapid they : 

Life's little drama done, the curtain falls t 
Dost thou not hear it ? I can hear, 
Tho' nothing strike the list*ning ear : 

Time groans hk last ! Eternal loudly calls ! 

Nor calls in vain : the call inspires 

Far other counsels and desires 
Than once prevail'd : we stand on higher ground. 

What scenes we see ! Exalted aim ! 

With ardour nnv our spirits flame ; 
Ambition blest ! with more than laurels crown*d. 



VII. THE MARCHIONESS DE CHATELET. 

This lady, whose castle was a tranquil 
liome for Voltaire, and whose friendship and 
sensible conversation consoled him for all his 
troubles and literary persecutions. She was, 
like himself, passionately fond of philosophi- 
cal studies. She understood metaphysics and 
geometry sufficiently to analyze Leibnitz : 
she was mistress of the elegant arts^ but 
made them an amusing relaxation from the 
deeper studies of nature and mankind. She 
quitted the splendour of her rank, and the 
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gay pleasures of her youth without regret, 
and devoted her days to the calmer joys of 
study, friendship, and retirement. The 
superiority of her understanding and learn- 
ing excited jealousy in her own sex, and a 
species of envy in some of the men who vi- 
sited at Cirey ; but she was above prejudice, 
and forgave the follies of human nature. 
Such was the Marchioness de Chatelet, with 
whom Voltaire passed the happiest days of 
his life — days consecrated to works of ge- 
nius : such was the friend whose death he 
lamented at the court of Stanislaus, and of 
whom he said, " Madame de Chatelet, of 
all the women in France, had a mind the 
most capable of the different branches of 
science. Her father, the Baron de Bre- 
tcuil, had taught her Latin, which she un- 
derstood as perfectly as Madame Dacier. 
She could repeat the most beautiful passages 
in Horace, Virgil and Lucretius, and all the 
philosophical works of Cicero were familiar 
to her. Her inclination bent more strongly 
toward mathematics and metaphysics than 
any other studies; and seldom have there 
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been united in the same person such justness 
of discernment, elegance of taste , and such 
an ardent wish for information. She at- 
tached herself first to Leibnitz, and ex- 
plained one part of his system in a book, 
excellently written, entitled * Institutions 
de Physique,* She did not seek to adorn 
philosophy with ornaments to which it is a 
stranger ; such affectation formed no part of 
her character, which was masculine and 
just. Clearness, precision, and elegance 
were the properties of her style ; and if it 
be possible to give the semblance of truth 
to the ideas of Leibnitz, it will be found in 
that book. Born with a love for truth, she 
soon gave up system, and applied herself 
to the discoveries of the great Newton ; 
translated his whole book on the Principles 
of the Mathematics into French ; and, when 
she had increased her knowledge, added an 
algebraical commentary." 

Vlll. ALGAROTTI. 

**' Algarotti was a Venetian, the son oi a 
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Tery rich and very amiable tradesman ; he 
had travelled all over Europe, knew a little 
of every thing, and gave to eoery thing a 
grace." 

IX, HONSBHONK AND DE CHATELET. 

The family of de Chatelet had been en- 
gaged in a lawsuit for near sixty years with 
the house of Honsbronk, which might in 
the end have ruined both parties, if Vol- 
taire, after a residence at Cirey for six 
years, had not accompanied the noble own- 
ers of the castle to Brussels; where, aided 
by Mr. Raesfeld, president of Cleves, he 
' terminated the tedious dispute, on condition 
that a hundred and twenty thousand livres 
should be paid in ready money to the Mar- 
quis de Chatelet ; a circumstance which 
gave infinite pleasure to the grateful heart 
of Voltaire. 

X. ESSAI SUR LES MCEURS ET L^ESPRIT 

DE NATIONS. 

This work was written on purpose to ren- 
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der history agreeable to Madame de Chate« 
let. Voltaire says, ^^ I chose the epocha 
of Charlemagne for my commencement^ 
because it was the period at which Bossuet 
had stopped, as I durst not attempt the same 
subject which he had so well treated. Yet 
Madame de Chatelet was far from admiring 
the Universal History of this great master ; 
she thought the prelate Bossuet was eloquent 
onlj/y and had wasted too much labour on 
the Jewish nation." 



XI. MEROPE. 

Voltaire to his friend M. D'Aiguebere. 

*' Merope is not yet printed : I am afraid 
it will not be so well received in the closet 
as on the stage. The success of the piece 
was not due to me, but to Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil. What do you think of an act- 
ress who kept the audience in tears through 
three successive acts ? The public have 
been mistaken in giving me credit for the 
pleasure which they received from the ex- 
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cellence of the performers. The seduction 
was so great that the pit with loud shouts 
insisted upon seeing me. I was seized in 
the hiding-place where I had sheltered my- 
self, and carried by force into Madame de 
Villar's box, where she was with her daugh- 
ter-in-law the Duchess de Villars. The pit 
was mad ; they called out to the young 
duchess to kiss me, and they made such a 
noise that she was obliged to comply by 
order of her mother-in-law. Thus have I 
been kissed in public, as was Alain Chartier 
by the Princess Margaret of Scotland ; but 
he was asleep, / was wide awake. This tide 
of popular favour, \^ich probably will soon 
ebb, has a little consoled mc for the petty 
persecutions I have sustained." 

XII. RACINE. 

It was proposed to Voltaire for him to 
write a commentary on Racine ; he replied, 
** That would be an easy task, I need only 
write beneath every page these words, 
Beadtiful ! Pathetic J Harmonious ! In- 
imitable T^ 
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XIIl. TAUE BEAUTY. 

Voliaire being ca a rish to a very lovely 
woman, said to her, ^' Your rivals are the 
curious work of art ; you are the compleat- 
e»t work of nature.*^ 

XIV. GENIUS NOT ALWAYS BJBWARDED* 

'* TheAbb^ Langlet is just imprisoned in 
die Bastile for having published a book of 
memoirs already well known, which are in- 
tended as a supplement to the history of our 
celebrated De Thou« The indefatigable 
and unfortunate Langlet did a signal ser- 
vice to all who wished well to their country, 
and to the lovers of historical researches. 
He merited a reward; and, at the age of 
sixty-eight, he has been cruelly thrown in 
prison. — This is tyrannical.*' 

XV. A DIFFICULTY. 

An author sent a tragedy one day to Vol- 
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taire, and requested his opinion of it. Tlie 
author of Merope read the piece , and then 
Jaying it on the table, said, '^ There is no 
difficulty in writing a tragedy like this, 
but it is extremely difficult to answer the 
writer*" 



XVI. ZAIRE. 

This tragedy was written in eighteen 
days, and its success surpassed his expecta- 
tions. Voltaire in this piece ventured, for 
the first time, to deviate from the track of 
Cerneille and Racine^ and display art, style, 
and genias all his own. Never were tears 
excited by sincerer or more impassioned 
love ; never did a poet pourtray the rage of 
jealousy in a mind so amiable, acfectionate, 
and generous as the mind of Orosmanes ! 
We love him at the very moment when he 
makes us shrink with horror ; when he sacri- 
fices the virtuous, the interesting Zaire; 
even then it is impossible to hate him ! How 
awful is religion in the venerable form of 
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Lusignan! how noble are the reproaches of 
Narestan, glowing with the spirit of fanati- 
cism ! How skilfully has the author pour- 
trayed the Christians, whose interference 
destroys so sweet a union, destroys a ten« 
der, a pious woman, who sacrifices her love 
and her life to her God ; while the man who 
believes not in Christianity weeps for Zaire, 
whose mind is distracted by filial afiection, 
and who is the willing victim of a super- 
stitious prejudice, which forbids her to love 
a man of a different sect. This is a master- 
piece of skill. Those persons who do not 
believe in the Old Testament find in the 
tragedy of Athalia a school for bigotry; de- 
ceit, and murder ; but to all sects, and in 
all countries, Zaire is the tragedy of the 
feeling and innocent heart. This is the 
opinion of Condorcet. It may not be amiss 
to add that of Aaron Hill, to whom England 
is indebted for a translation of this charming- 
tragedy, which first made its appearance at 
the Theatre Royal Drury Lane in tlie year 
1734. 
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Extract of a letter from the Trandat<Nr to 
Mr. Pope, dated Nov. 7, 1733. 

" Sir, 

** Though I have really no skill in the 
French, and am perhaps, for that reason, 
not over-fond of the language ; yet I read 
it with pleasure, in respect to the writers of 
that na;tion, and have seldom been more 
strongly delighted than with the tragedy of 
Zaire. I have therefore made this tragedy 
speak English, and shall bring it on the stage 
in a month or two ; where, though I have 
no interjssi in its success, I should be vexed 
to have it miscarry, because it is an excel- 
lent piece, and has not suffered, I hope, so 
much by the translation as to justify a cold 
reception at London, after having run into 
tJie most general esteem at Paris. I will do 
all in my power to prepare the town to re- 
ceive it ; to which end I have given the 
profits to a gentleman whose acquaintance is 
too large for his fortune; and your good 
taste and good nature assure me of your 
willing concurrence, so far as not only to 

voi^. I. c 
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say of it what it deserves, but to say it at 
SHch tiroes and in such manner as you know 
be5t how to choose, in order to give your 
recommendation the intended good conse- 
quence. 

'' Lord Bolinbroke was a patron of 
RL Voltaire, and can effectually advance 
the reception of his play among those who 
are most his friends, and best able to sup- 
port it at its appearance. I have ventured 
to ask it in the author's behalf, and b^ you 
would convey the letter and translation to 
my lord's hands as soon as you please after 
you have read them," 

With the. above, bearing the same date ; 

'' To Lord Bolinbroke. 
" My Lord, 
" I have begged the flavour of IVIr. Pope 
to convey to your lordship's hands a trans- 
lation of M. Voltaire's Zaire, which is to 
appear on the stage in a month or two. ' 

" I should think it no better than a civil 
impertinence to ask pardon for the trouble, 
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It being scarce more publicly known that 
your lordship is a master of wit than that 
you are an encourager of it in others. 

** The passions in M. Voltaire's Zaire 
are so strongly and so happily touched, that 
I wish they may be chargeable upon his 
acquaintance with Shakespeare in his native 
language. I remark it not to his disadvan- 
tage; for if he borrows our ideas, he bor- 
rows at least like a gentleman who improves, 
on the bounty of ^.friendy a sufficient estate 
of his cwn ; whereas he has English exam* 
pies of pirates, who, having taken French 
tragedies as if they were French prizes, 
changed the name with the property, and 
passed them away for their own without 
shame 'or acknowledgement. 

** I never ^aw M. Voltaire any nearer 
than in this tragedy ; where I confess he 
partially charms me. He seems to think 
with the heart of an Englishman^ but he 
expresses those thoughts with a Frenchman'^ 
vivacity. Having found the wit of his na- 
tion either too simple or too delicate, he has 
nerved the simplicity with forcey and sub- 

c 2 
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stituted a politeness in the place of qjfficta^ 
tion. 

" I am only apprehensive lest this play, 
after so popular an encouragement in France, 
should be too faintly received on our stage 
for want of a pitiful preparative called 
making an interest; which, by the decay 
of common sense, is become infamously 
necessary. I have nothing particular to 
fear from this probability, for I have the 
only profit I propose in the pleasure of hav- 
ing translated the tragedy. But I should 
be sorry if the French, who will hardly con- 
fess wc are abler judges of wit, should im- 
pute our colder reception of Zara to our 
deeper degeneracy, and the almost national 
establishment of blindness among us as a 
political modern improvement upon our old 
English constitution. 

** It is with a view to your lordship's 
power of preventing so likely an accident 
that I wish your influence exerted ; that is, 
your opinion occasionally declared before 
its appearance at the theatre. I have the 
honour to be, and to know a thousand rea^ 
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sons for being, with the greatest respect and 
submission, 

" My Lord, 
** Your Lordship's most obedient, 
" and most humble servant, 

*' A. Hill." 

The French Zaire and the English Zara 
have been equally admired in the respective 
countries, and no doubt will continue to be 
as delightful and interesting to future gene- 
rations as they have been to those who have 
existed since they were written. 

ALZIRE. 

This tragedy was performed on the 27th 
of January 1736, with very great applause, 
in Paris, and received by Mr. Hill the same 
season. He translated and brought it out 
that year at Drury Lane with equal success. 
The translator's letter to the author con- 
cerning Zaire and Alzire cannot fail of bo- 
ing interesting. 



c3 
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To M. De Voltaire. 

•< HiRy Janes, 1736, 

*' I iinw by accident a paragTaph firooi a 
Inltor of M. Tliicrot to M. Grignion, a friend 
uf litN in Loudon, which has given me the 
|»lt^ANiiro of perceiving that yon are too 
griicrouM to diHclaini your Zaire, thoogh 
UAlnruli/AHl in Kngland. My countrymen 
hnvo hitlirrU) been much more ready to 
Adopt llioyi>//y than the wit of France; I 
lliiMi'f\>ro UmluHl upon you as my lawful 
/trior, and soi^Acd you to adjust the balance. 
•• I foiiud you born for no one country 
by \\\K^ Hubrucinj; wideness of your senti- 
uit'tUi; fur Miurc you think for all mankind, 
idl K\\\\>t uml nil languages will claim the 
ninvii of your gonius. 

•• N\*lKitfvcr narrowness there is inpoetSy 
ilinrr )m none in foehy^ at least ^oio* poetry. 
Whut paints all manners should delight all 
(HiuntrioH ; and you have only to resolve to 
dU if you would live in hearts as well as 
tongues. Dut while you show us other 
uiens^ great qualities in the most strong and 
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equitable ligbts, you make yourself appear 
unjust in one particular, for you would cut 
off that relief of fools, their railing at co- 
temporary excellence. You are, to own 
the truth, unconscionably a monopolist; 
and poor wretches, whom your j^/^/y makes 
so, have the right of clamorous indigence, 
to be abusive with impunity. 

*' Alzire was sent too late to I^ndon ; she 
should else, in one and the same season, 
have ins{Mred the stages of two nations ; but 
even as it is, a company of very skilful 
actors are now opening the Great Theatre 
in lincoln's Inn Fields, in order to perform 
this tragedy. I own I have encouraged 
them-' to this attempt in summer to protect 
you from a winter storm of mercenary pens 
that, tempted by your Zaire's success, were 
threatening to disjoint Alzire ; but to pre- 
vent her being blotted by defacing pencils, 
I chose rather to produce her hastily, much 
less a beauty than you drew her, than per- 
mit her to be robbed more slowly of her 
spirit,, air, and likeness. 

*' I was already got to a retreat in which 

c 4 
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I burj my town purposes, wberr, aboift 
three wedts since, the French Alzire was 
first sent down to me by my bookseller; 
and now the actors, perfect in their parts, 
are ready to b^n its representation. This 
charge against myself I send you for two 
reasons; such a precipitation will excuse 
the faults in my o\m ^-ersion, and convince 
you of my zeal to save you from a duller, 

** My letter is in English, because I have 
seen proofs in print that you are master of 
our tongue ; while, on the conti-ary, I nei» 
ther write nor speak in yours with. freedom 
or correctness. 

** Be pleased to honour me with your 
commands, to whom 1 may address for you 
my version of Alzira. I take acquaintance 
with your spirit^ not without a melancholy 
sense of what I lost by being absent in the 
tour of Scotland at a time when many of my 
friends enjoyed your personal intimacy here 
in London. But I know you in your noblest 
self, as millions now know Homer and Eu- 
ripides, and as future millions will Voltaire, 
when envy shall be choaked with dust^ or 
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France deserve it for producingycu. I heg 
to have a place assigned me in the list of 
the sincerest of, 

" Sir, 
** Your most humble, 

*' and obedient servant, 

« A. Hill." 
** From my House in 
Petty France, Westminster.** 

Mr. Hill must either have been disap- 
pointed in his expectation of bringing out 
Alzira at the Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields,, 
or the dramatic accounts have committed an 
en'or by asserting that both Zara and Alzira 
were performed ^r^^ at Drury Lane. 

Condorcet says of this tragedy, " In Al- 
zire we behold the noble, yet wild, impetu- 
ous virtues of the man of nature, combat- 
ing the vice of society, corrupted by fanati- 
cism and ambition, and yielding to virtue 
rendered perfect by reason in the soul of 
Alzares, or in the dying and disabused Gus- 
man. Here we are taught how society cor- 
rupts mankind when it makes prejudice sue- 
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ceed ignorance, and how greatly it improvtat 
mankind when error is banished by>tnithJ' 

XVII. ARIOSTO. 

Voltaire asked an abb6 who was jost re- 
turned from Italy, what he thought of Ari- 
osto? He replied, that he considered hinras 
a great poet. Voltaire said warmly, ^^ A 
great poet ! you should say that the author 
of Orlando Furioso is the greatest of aliiiit 
poets," 






XVIII. MARIAMNE. 

It is said by the biographer, that this tra- 
gedy was not suffered to go on ; because, 
when Mariamne took the cup of poison 
from Herod, a wit exdaimed loudly, ** La 
reine boit ;" alluding to the custom of those 
who met on le jour des rois, (pur twelfth 
day,) to cry out with a great clamour every 
time the king or queen of the evening drank ; 
a substitute, it may be supposed, for the 
trumpets and drums which, when some sove^ 
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Teigns dine or sup in state, proclaim their 
drinking ; as in Hamlet, on bearing the 
sound of warlike music, Horatio says, 
'^ What does this mean, my Lord ?" Hamlet 
replies. 

The lung doth wake to-night, and takes hit ronse^ 
Keeps wassel, and the swagg'ring upspring reels; 
And as he drains his draughts of Rhenish down, 
The kettle^^nim and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

The slightest imitation of this royal cus* 
lorn* might add greatly to the mirth of a 
large company met to enjoy the twelfth-day, 
or le jour des rois ; but scarcely any thing 
can appear more ridiculous than a whole 
audience sacrificing their gravity and judge- 
ment to such an ill-timed outcry ; it seems 
as if a wise assembly of serious and judicious 
critics were all at once transformed, by a 
magical expression, into laughing idiots. 

XIX. ADELAIDE. 

An instance similar to the above happened 
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to prove the condemnation of this tragedy 
also. When Vendome asked the noble and 
affecting question, " Es tu content Couci?" 
another/ or perhaps the same very witty 
personage took upon him to answer loudly, 
*' Coussi, coussi." The critics were again 
seized with a fit of noisy mirth, and could 
no longer attend to the play. If one malici* 
ous wit could convert men of sense into 
fools, or if one fool could lead an audience, 
the French authors must feel themselves in 
a very critical predicament on the present- 
ation of a new drama. In England such 
impertinent disturbers would be turned out 
of the theatre, and the play have a fair 
hearing. 



XX. LA MOTTE. 

Voltaire being in company with several 
persoiis of wit and fashion who were most 
severely criticising the productions of La 
Motte, wearv of their illiberality, he gene- 
rously resolved to put a stop to the conver- 
sation, and taking a manuscript from his 
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pocket, he said, ^^ I possess a treasure; a 
(able of La Fontaine which has never ap- 
peared in print." " What! a fable of La 
Fontaine with which we are unacquainted ! 
Ehray oblige us by reading it." He obeyed 
the company and read the fable. "When he 
::oncluded they exclaimed, " Oh! this is 
idmirable! how superior to the stupid fa- 
bles of La Motte. This is natural ! humour- 
Dus! elegant!" Voltaire said, " This 
[^harming fable, which you so unanimously 
sulmire, was written by La Motte,''' 

XXI. THE CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 

Voltaire, by his fortunate speculations, 
and by the deaths of his father and brother, 
possessed an ample fortune ; and the excel- 
lent use which he made of his riches might 
have gained the applause of even envy her- 
self^ for he expended it in aiding men of 
learning, and in giving every encourage- 
ment to youths of promising genius. To 
this he chiefly devoted the profits of his 
works, except some of his plays, which 
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were free gifts to the comedians. Previoni^ 
to his voyage to £ngland, and the admini- 
stcation of Cardinal de Fleury , he associated 
with persons of the fir^ quality ; he paid 
his court to princes, statesmen, and to the 
most brilliant part of the nobility of both 
sexes, by whom his society was also courted. 
He was received in all company with plea« 
sure, although the superiority of his genius 
inspired many persons with envy and awe. 
His conversation was enchanting ; he ren- 
dered even frivolities interesting ; his repar- 
tees were replete with wit and humour, and 
Jthe more elevated and solid part of his dis- 
ccourse evinced an acute and decisive under- 
standing. 

On his return from England he avoided 
those societies where men assemble from 
motives of vanity and self-love, sensible 
>that he should not meet with many sincere 
friends in such circles. He preferred re- 
tirement, and a chosen few with whom he 
x:ould live familiarly. His heart was formed 
by nature for the purest friendship, which 
is pathetically expressed in his verses on the 
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death of his valued friend M. de Maisons, 
and which renders them an affecting monu- 
ment of true sensibility. This sensibility, 
this philanthropic ardour, inspired by na- 
ture and genius, zealously glowing to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, beams 
through his works, and sublimed with his 
age^ as his truly generous conduct on many 
occasions most nobly evinced. 

XXII. HIS STILE OF LIVING. 

Voltaire had an elegant taste, and dis- 
-played it even in his retirement. He de- 
lighted in every thing which was curious 
and beautiful, both in nature and art, and 
liis abode was always adorned with peculiar 
munificence ; nor was his festive board de- 
corated writh less taste ; and it has been fre- 
iquently said by those best acquainted with 
his mode of living, that wit, elegance, and 
liberality reigned in the abode, and pre- 
-sided at the table of Voltaire. 
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XXIII* THE CAMP OF FONTENOY. 

The Count d' Argenson, secretary at war, 
communicated to Voltaire all the letters 
from the officers. Marshal Saxe and Mar-^ 
fihal de Noailles also entrusted him with their 
papers, which furnished him with materiali 
for his business as liistoriographer during 
the important campaigns of 1744 and 1745, 
and also for his poem entitled the Battle of 
Fontenoy, in which he gives the particulars, 
«ven the number of the slain in each regi- 
ment. Among the papers transmitted to 
Voltaire at that period, was a letter to him- 
self from the Marquis d' Argenson, minister 
of foreign affairs, and eldest brother to the 
secretary at war, which was written in the 
field of battle, and certainly worth transcrib- 
ing, as it evinces an agreeable humour and 
Si. humane hearts 



^* Mr. Historian, 
*^ TJie news on whicli you congratulate 
^s without doubt reached you on Wednes- 
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saing. A page set out from the field 
tie on Tuesday at half past two 
, to carry the dispatches, and I am 
sd that he reached Versailles on Wed- 

evening at five o'clock. It was a 
IS sight to see the King and the Dau- 
nting upon a drum, surrounded by 
iquerors and the conquered, the pri- 

the dying and the dead. I made 
lowing remarks : 

had the honour to meet the King on 
J near the field of battle. When I 
1 at the camp from Paris I was told 
e King was gone an airing. I imme- 
' procured a horse, and came up to 
jesty near a place which was in view 
enemy's camp. I then learned, for 
ttime, what his Majesty's intentions 
and I never saw a man so cheerful as 

upon the occasion. Our conversa- 
rned precisely on a point of history 
\\x have discussed in four lines — ^Which 

kings gained the last royal battle? 
Lssure you that his Majesty's courage 

» I. D 
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did not wrong his judgment nor his judg«« 
ment his memory* 

^< We then went to lie down upon tha 
straw. Neyer was there a ball night mon 
gay, or so many bon mots. We reposed 
between the interruptions of couriers and 
aids-de-camp. The King sung a very droU 
song of several verses. As for the Dauphin^ 
he went to the battle as to a hare-hunting, 
and almost said, ^ What is all this?* A can- 
non ball struck in the clay, and bespattered 
a man near the King. Our masters langiied 
very heartily at the man who was bespait- 
tered. One of my brother^s grooms, who 
was behind, received a wou«d in the head 
with a musket ball. • 

** It is certainly true, and without* flat- 
tery^ that the King gained the battle by his 
own steadiness and resolution. You will 
see different accounts and details of this 
affair. You will be told of a terrible mo- 
ment, in which we beheld a second edition 
of Dettingen, where the French were pro- 
strated before the English. Their rolling 
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fire, wUch resembled the flames of bell, did, 
I confess, stupify the most unconcerned 
spectators, and we began to despair for the 
Jtate. 

*^ Some of oar generals, who have more 
heart and courage than abilities, gave very 
prudent advice. They dispatched orders 
all the way to Lisle ; they doubled the King^s 
guard ; they had every thing packed up, &c. 
The King laughed at all this, and going 
from the left to the centre, asked for the 
corps-de-reserve and the brave Lowendahl ; 
but there was no occasion. A charge was 
made by a sham corps-de-reserve, consisting 
of the same cavalry which had already made 
an unsuccessful attack, the King's houshold, 
the carabineers, those of th^ French guards 
who had not advanced, and the Irish brigade, 
who are excellent troops, especially when 
they maich against the English and Hano- 
verians. 

*' Your friend M. dc Richelieu is another 
Bayard ; it was he who gave and put into 
execution the advice to attack the infantry 
like hunters or foragers, pell-mell, the hand 
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lowered, the arm shortened, masters, set* 
vants, officers, cavalry, infantry, all to- 
gether. Nothing can withstand this French 
vivacity, which is so much spoken of; 4ind 
in ten minutes the battle was gained by thts 
unexpected stroke. The heavy English 
battalions turned their backs upon us; and, 
in short, there were fourteen thousand of 
them killed*. 

^* The heavy artillery had indisputably 
the honour of this terrible slaughter ; there 
never were so many, or such large cannon 
fired in one battle as at the battle of Fonte- 
noy ; there were no less than a hundred. It 
would seem. Sir, as if the poor enemy had 
willingly permitted every thing to reach the 
army that could be destructive to them, the 
cannon from Douay, the Gens d' Arms, and 
the musketeers. 

** There is one anecdote which happened 
at the last attack I mentioned, and which I 



• There were indeed I4jOOD men missing at the mos* 
ter, but about 6000 returned the same day. 
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hope will not be forgotten. The Daupbin, 
from a natural impulse, drew his sword in 
tbe most graceful manner, and insisted upon 
charging; but he was requested to desist. 
After all, to mention the bad and the good, 
I observed a habit too easily acquired of 
looking with tranquillity on the dying and 
the dead, and on the reeking wounds which 
were to be seen on every part of the field of 
battle. I own that my heart failed^ and that 
I stood in need of a cordial. I attentively 
observed our young heroes, who seemed too 
indifferent upon this occasion. I am fearful 
that this inhuman carnage may harden their 
dispositions through the course of their 
Jives. 

^^ Tbe triumph is the finest thing in the 
world. God save the King ! — hats in the 
air, and upon bayonets — the compliments of 
the sovereign to his troops — visiting the en- 
trenchments, villages and redoubts — joy, 
glory, and tenderness ! But the ground of 
the picture is human blood and fragments of 
human flesh ! 

" At the end of the triumph the King 

d3 
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honoured me with a conversation on t^ 
subject of peace, and I have dispatched 
some couriers. 

** The King was much entertained yes- 
terday in the trenches; they fired a great 
deal at him^ but he remained there three 
hours. I was employed in my closet, whicb 
is my trench ; for I confess to you that I 
have been much retarded in busines by all 
these dissipations. I trembled at every shot 
I heard fired. I went the day before yes- 
terday to see the trenches, but I cannot say 
there is any thing curious in them in the 
day-time. We shall have the Te Deum 
sung to«day under a tent, and there will be 
a general feu-de-joie of the whole army, 
which the King will go to «ee from Mont 
Trinity. It will be very fine. 

** Adieu ! present my humble respects to 
Madame de Chatelet. 

" D'Argenson.'*^ 

xxiv. the marquis d^argenson. 
This truly patriotic minister had been the 
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friend of Voltaire frcnn bis earliest years. 
As secretary of state he was happy to em- 
ploy so excellent an histcyriographer in af&irs 
which he considered of more importance to 
the nation than plays or tlie histories of past 
times. Although some airy coartiers at- 
tempted to ridicule the marquis, those who 
knew how to appreciate worth, and who 
lived iu the habits of intimacy with him, 
adaiired him as a philosopher more than as 
a statesman, and valaed him still more for 
being an excellent citizen. His sentiments 
frequently coincided with those of Voltaire, 
particularly in regard to Cardinal dc Riche- 
lieu, who was accused of having written an 
absurd book, published after his death. 
Both Voltaire and D'Argenson did all in 
their power to remove the stain from the 
memory of that able and respected minister/ 
The marquis wrote a book, which he intitled 
* Considerations upon Government,' printed 
in 1761. A quotation from his chapter on 
the sale ef offices may not be inapplicable 
in this place. *^ It is astonishing that a 
book which is called * The Political Testa- 

d4 
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ment of Cardinal de Richelieu/ should hare 
been received with such general approba* 
tion. It is the work of some pedantic priest| 
and unworthy the great genius to whom it 
has been ascribed, except the chapter in 
which is anathematised the sale of offices; 
certainly a wretched invention that has been 
productive of infinite mischief ; yet the re- 
medy for it, ahhough indispensably neces- 
sary, is become almost impracticable, as it 
Mould require the revenues of the state to 
reimburse the^ principal officers who cause 
the greatest harm." 

In another part of his book the marquis 
evinces the goodness of his heart in describ- 
ing the wretchedness of the peasants in these 
words : ** To begin with the king, for the 
more exalted a person's rank is at court the- 
more difficult it is to convince himself of the 
indigence of the, cottagers. The nobility 
who have great possessions in the country' 
sometimes hear a good deal upon the sub- 
ject, but their hard hearts feel nothing iit 
these miseries but the diminution of their 
rents. They who come from their estates 
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a&cted at the poverty they have witnesse4> 
knnierse in. the luxuries of the capital, and 
totally forget the scenes of distress. We 
mast have steady minds and tender hearts to 
persevere in our compassion for objects at a 
dista?iceJ*^ 



rxv. DiscouRs suR l'homme. 

** This poem is one of the finest pieces of 
French poetry. The plan of Voltaire's 
Epistles may not have the regularity of 
Pope's on the same subject, but they pos- 
sess a truer, milder, and more general phi- 
Ioso|Ay. They in^art the various clmrms 
of harmony, ease, soothing sensibility, and 
noble enthusiasm ; charms which delight 
the imagination and the heart ; they please, 
affect, and instruct, Ai'ithout fatiguing the 
reader ; they are written to all ages, all ca- 
pacities ; the flashes of true philosophy fre- 
quently break forth, and whether addressed 
to the feelings or the fancy, appear natural, 
and become popular. The art of writing 
in this manner was peculiar to Voltaire, and 
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is as rare and beneficial 98 that of giring a 
profound appearance to fiidse or triyiai idea» 
is common and dangerous.'' 

XXVI. HISTOIRE D£ CHARLES XII. ROI V^ 

SUEDE. 

Tlic Life of Charles XII. was the first 
historical publication of Voltaire^ The 
style, rapid as the exploits of the hero^ 
hurries the reader through an uninterrupted 
train of splendid expeditions, singulai* aaec- 
dotes, and romantic events, which continu* 
ally excite curiosity and feeling. The nar- 
rative is seldom interrupted by reflections ; 
the author seems to forget himself, that he 
may give place to his characters, and appa- 
rently relates what he has just heard con- 
cerning his hero. The single subject is 
war ; yet, through military enterprizes, the 
spirit of a philosopher and the defender of 
the human race is every where present. 
Those who were witnesses of the events fur- 
nished Voltaire with original memorials of 
them, and his historical truth is warranted 
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by the respectable testimony of Stanislaus, 
the friend, companion, and victim of Charles 
XII. Yet this history was accused of being 
like a novel for only possessing the interest 
of one, as with the increasing reputation of 
an author also increase the envy and malice 
of his enemies. It is said that Voltaire 
composed a chief part of this history in 
England, Avfaen he was in the country with 
Mr. Frabricius, who was chamberlain'to king 
George the First, and had resided seven 
years with Charles XII. after the battle of 
Pultowa. 

XXVII. CARDINAL PASSIONEI. 

Voltaire, who had been received into 
nearly all the academies in Europe, was ua-« 
expectedly appointed a member of La Crus- 
ca ; an agreeable honour to him, as he had 
made himself master of the Italian language^ 
which is proved by the following extract 
from an eloquent letter, in French, from the 
Cardinal Passionei to Voltaire: 

^^ I have read your charming and learned 
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Italian letter repeatedly, and always with 
new pleasure. It is not difficult to conceive 
how a roan who possesses such a funda- 
mental knowledge of other languages should 
acquire such perfection in this. 

" The remark winch you have made in 
your letter concerning the errors of the 
greatest men, is very just; for the sunhas' 
his spots and eclipses, which are mentioned 
in the most trifling almanacks ; and, as you 
properly observe, they who censure too 
severely have often greater need of indulg- 
ence than those whom they reprove. Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Tasso, and several others, can 
lose but little by a trifling fault which is 
covered by a thousand beauties, but the 
Zoiluses will be ever ridiculous, and inca- 
pable of distinguishing the pearls from the 
rubbish of Ennius." 



XXVIII. MANIFESTO OF THE KING OF 

FRANCE. 

This manifesto was written by Voltaire, 
in his office of historiegrapher, by the di- 
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section of the minister, and the expressions 
throughout the piece declare the sentiments 
of esteem which Voltaire ever professed for 
the English nation^ and in which he invari- 
ably persisted. 

** A manifesto of the King of France in 
favour of Prince Charles Ed\vard. 

** The most serene prince Charles Ed- 
ward having landed in Great Britain without 
any assistance but his own personal courage, 
and all his actions having procured him the 
admiration of Europe and the hearts of 
every Englishman, the King of France joins 
in the same sentiments. He esteems it his 
duty at the same time to assist a prince who 
is worthy of inheriting the throne of his 
ancestors, and of a generous nation of whom 
the worthier part have joined in recalling 
Prince Charles Stewart to his country. He 
sends the Duke de Richelieu at the head of 
his army, because the English of the purest 
intentions have solicited this assistance, and 
he sends only the precise number of troops 
which have been demanded, because he will 
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be ready to withdraw them as soon as the 
English nation shall require it. His Majesty, 
in affording this just assistance to his rela- 
tion^ the descendant of so many kings, and 
a prince so wortliy of a crown, takes thi« 
step, jointly with the people of England, 
only with a view to restore peace to them 
and to all Europe j from a persuasion that it 
will have the desired effect, being perfectly 
convinced that the most serene prince Charles 
Edward relies on the good will of the peo- 
ple, tind looks upon the support of their 
liberties, laws, and happiness as the great 
purpose of all his undertakings ; and lastly, 
because the greatest kings of England have 
been those who, bred like him, in adversity, 
have merited the esteem and love of the 
nation. 

'^ It is with these sentiments that the king 
assists their prince, the son of him who was 
born the lawful heir of three kingdoms, a 
warrior, who comes to throw himself into 
their arms, and, notwithstanding his valour, 
expects nothing from them and their lawls 
but a confirmation of his sacred rights, who 
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nerer can have a separate interest from 
theirs^ and whose virtues have at length 
sofitened the hearts which were the most 
prejudiced against his cause. 

*^ He hopes that such an opportunity 
will unite two nations which ought mutually 
to esteem each other, who are naturally 
connected by their commercial wants, and 
ought to be so on this occasion, by the inte- 
rests of a prince who deserves the good will 
of all mankind. 

'^ The Duke de Richelieu, commanding 
the army of his majesty the King of France, 
addresses this declaration to all the faithful 
citizens of the three kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain, and assures them of the constant pro- 
tection of the king his master. He is come 
to join the heir of their ancient kings, and, 
like him, to shed his blood for their ser- 



vice." 



But a small part of the British subjects 
took the part of Prince Charles, commonly 
called the Pretender; both himself and the 
French were deceived by false expectations ; 
Great Britain gloried in the revolution her 
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sons had made against the family of the 
Stewarts^ and found them too steady to 
make another in its favour. 

XXIX. M. DE CHAMPBONIN 

To his Son at the Fortification Office, Park, 

" Champbonin, May 15. 
** You must no longer write to M. dc 
Voltaire at Cirey, my son ; he is gone to 
Brussels with the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Chatelet. You will easily conceive how 
much we are afflicted at his absence. Never 
was there a more tender or more respectable 
friend. We feelingly regret the years 
which he passed in Champaign; with those 
happy days in which we lived with him we 
cannot but recal to your memory the nume- 
rous marks of friendship he bestowed on us ; 
kindnesses so effectual, that had I the power 
I could not do more for you who are my son. 
How grateful you ought to be to him ! He 
was under no obligation to afford you such 
singular marks of his attachment, and I 
hope you will never forget the excess of his 
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loess. It is not enough that you par- 
the favours he has conferred on us ; it 
cessary for you to surpass us in gratis 
. Lore him like your father; every 
ig of affection is due from you to him, 
?ill endear you to me as much as your 
love for myself. 

The regret of your mother is equal to 
; you know our friendship for him ; we 
lament the loss of his tender and con- 
I returns to our affection. 
The Coimt and Countess de la Neu- 
concerning whom you make inquiry, 
us, infinitely regret the loss of M. de 
aire. He departed beloved by the 
e country, and we all bewail his ab- 
:• The Marquis and Marchioness de 
elet give us hopes that they will return 
irey as soon as they have completed 
business. 

Write regularly to Brussels, my son, 
lepend on the affection of mjrself and 
mother. 

" Champbonin." 

L. I. B 
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This letter proves the excellence, of y<4« 
taire^s private character much more dian 
any one written to himself could do, and 
therefore was deemed worthy a^place in this 
selection ; and the affection and gratitude it 
expresses must give pleasure to every qii& 
who possesses an affectionate and grateful 
heart. 

XXX. MAH0M£T. 

While Voltaire was at Brussels he wrote 
this tragedy, and soon after went with the 
Marchioness de Chatelet to Lisle, where 
there was a very good company of comedi- 
ans under the management of Mk Lanoue, 
who was both an author and an actor. The 
famous Mademoiselle Clairon played there 
also, and even then gave specimens of the 
finest theatrical abilities. By this company, 
therefore, Voltaire resolved to get his tra- 
gedy represented. He and* the marchioness 
resided, during their stay at Lisle, with his 
.niece, Madame Denis, who was married to 
a commissary at war, formerly captain in 
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ilie regiment of Champagne ; and Lisle be- 
ing #ithLBt his di^rtoient, they lived at that 
pkee in a very efegant style, 

Mahomet alms acted, and extremely well 
performed. While the author was at the 
theatre he received a letter from the King 
of Prussia, informing him of the victory at 
Molwitz. Between the acts he read the let- 
ter to the audience, who received the com- 
pliment and the news with the greatest ap- 
plause. Voltaire said to his friends, " You 
will see that this victory at Mi^witz will in- 
sore success to my piece.^' 

Le Kain says, *^ A young and beautiful 
girl^ the daughter of a procureur belonging 
to the parliament, played with me the part 
of Palmire, in Mahomet, in M« de Vol- 
taire's theatre. This amiable girl, who was 
but fifteen, possessed not sufficient strength 
to give* the requisite dignity to the impreca- 
tions she was to utter against her tyrant. 
She was so young, handsome and interest- 
ing, that M. de Voltaire assumed more than 
vsual gentleness while he endeavoured to 
convince her how distant she was from the 

£2 
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ipirit of the character. He said t< 
* Recollect to yourself, my dear Ma< 
selle, that Mahomet is an impostor, ai 
cious villain, ^ho caused your fathe: 
assassinated, who has just poisonec 
brother, and who, to complete all, 
absolutely ravish yourself. If all tl 
trifling treachery, or can give you a: 
greeof pleasure, certainly your pol 
to him is well judged. But if he exK 
you the least disgust, this is the ton 
should assume.' M. de Voltaire th 
peated the imprecations, and gave th< 
cent girl, who was blushing and trei 
with shame and fear, a lesson, the 
precious, as it blended example wit 
cept, amd rendered her a very p] 
actress.*' 

Mahomet was performed at Paris ir 
the same year that it had been brouj 
at Lisle. Never were stronger proofs 
of the excess to which the malice o1 
may be carried against dramatic worl 
in this instance. The Abb6 Desfoi 
and one Bonneval, to whom Vol tail 
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m an active friend in cases of great ne- 
sity and danger, not being able to pre* 
It the success of the tragedy upon the 
ge, lodged an information before the 
omey-general against it, alledging that it 
itained expressions contrary to the Christi- 
religion. This envious business was car- 
d so far, that Cardinal Fleury advised 
iltaire to withdraw the piece. This advice 
ing equivalent to a comnumdy he obeyed ; 
t immediately printed the* play, with a 
lication to the Pope Benedict XIV. Lam- 
rdni ; who, from the recommendation of 
jrdinal Passionei,,. had already shown him 
rdcular marks of regard, and given him 
ritations to Rome. Voltaire sent the tra- 
dy of Mahomet to his holiness, with Latin 
rses for his portrait. The Pope, in re- 
iT, sent him a very kind answer, and a 
ssemtof some curious medals. Owing to 
ebfllon*, who was more scrupulous than 
5 Pope,, and licencer of dramatic pieces, 
the appointment of the lieutenant of the 
lice, Mahomet was banished from the 
jatre until 175'!, when it rc-appeared 

£ 3 
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through the interest of Madame Denis, al- 
though violently opposed by CrebiUon, 
whose behaviour on this point was highly 
ceni^red by many persons of fashion* 

M. d'Alembert was appointed by M. d'Ar- 
genson to examine Mahomet, and had cou- 
rage to approve, although he exposed him- 
self to the hatred of envioi:» authors and of 
the devotees, and Mahomet has continued 
in quiet possession of the stage and the fa- 
vour of the public ever since, even when 
tragedies have been nu)st neglected. 

XXXU ZULIMJE. 

** This tragedy was not received with 
applause, nor were the exertions of the 
author to correct its errors effectual.. A 
tragedy is an experiment on the heart which 
does not alwayf^cceed even in, the most 
skilful handSf^^Zulime is the first .female 
represented . on the stage who, ^$^ugh 
hurried by passion into criminal actions, has 
still preserved all the nobleness of disinte* 
rested love. A<^ade)KSter i6 violenlf so ten- 
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der, and yet so natural^ deserved some in- 
dulgence from the audience ; and e?en the 
critics, in consideration of the new beauties 
of Zulime's character, might have forgiven 
the feebleness of others in the drama which 
even Voltaire himself condeouml." 

XXXII. OLD TRAVENOL. 

When Voltaire incurred a torrent of libels 
for the freedom of his speech to the Acade- 
my, wherein he praised even his enemies, 
particularly Crebillon, with the noble gene- 
rosity of a man who fears not to honour the 
talents of an envious rival, or to give arms 
to bis -antagonists, a musician of the Opera 
band was arrested by the lieutenant of the 
police for privately selling these libels^ con- 
jointly with the advocate Rigoley de Juvig- 
ny . The musician was ^itfi son of one Tra- 
venol, an old man of eigllgf, who went to 
VdltQ^re and supplicated^ -pardon for his 
guilty son. The poet's compassionate heart 
felt deeply fo/ -paternal distress; he wept 
with fl^ poor old ma;}!', eivibraced, consoled 

£4 
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him, and immediately obtained libert) 
the son of old TravenoU 



XXXIII. ORESTE. 

Never had Paris witnessed, for s 
thirty years, a party so strong as th( 
formed to oppose the representatic 
Oreste. Hisses and clamour interrupt 
performance for some hours, but the ji 
ment of the unprejudiced part of the p 
at length prevailed over the adheren 
envy, and the sound of disapprobatio: 
finally silenced by reiterated and unexp 
acclamations. Voltaire, in that intoxic 
change in favour of the piece, leaner 
over his box, and exclaimed with en 
'* Go 6n Athenians! it is Sophocles L" 

XXXIV, THE SIEUR PAULIKT. 

Voltaire used^ to say, that he ha 
structed with great care the Sieur Pau 
play his tyrants. This gentleman is si 
have been a very worthy character i 
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private life, but never became femous on 
the stage. When he was performing the 
part of Poliphonte in the tragedy of Merope, 
on the third or fourth night, the author ob- 
served some defect in the dialogue ; after 
*«pping in company he made whatever alter- 
ations in the faiJty speeches he thought were 
Requisite, inclosed his corrections to . the 
Sieur Paulin, and ordered his servant to 
^*rry the packet to him immediately. The 
^rvant reminded the impatient author that * 

• 

^^ Was two hours past midnight, and M. Pau- 
*^n would be asleep. Vohaire said, " Awayl 
^Way ! Tyrants can never sleep.'' 

XXXV. STANISLAUS, KING OF POLAND. 

This prince never possessed more than 
^he title of king, although he had been 
elected twice the sovereign of Poland; onee 
ty the will of Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
Once by the Polanders themselves. With 
the title "alone he retired to Lorraine, and 
Corrected by his beneficence the evils com- 
mitted by the French administration. The 
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paternal gOYeroment of Stanislaus repainsd 
the miscbiefs occasioned by an age of de- 
vastation and misfortune. Devotion nei- 
ther prevented him from enjoying pleasure 
nor checked his regard for men of wit and 
learning. His abode, and his style of liv- 
ing, resembled that of afBuence in private 
life ; his manners were those of native can- 
dour; of one who would never have' been 
unhappy if not compelled by others to be a 
king ; a title with which he was not elated^ 
because all that he had gained from it wa» 
trouble and danger. He wished to enjoy 
the society of such brilliant characters as 
the Marchioness de Chatelet and Voltaire. 
He did enjoy that happiness, but it fled too 
soon. His sympathetic behaviour to VoU 
taire, on the decease of Madame de Chate- 
let, has been already mentioned ; it evinced 
his friendship and sensibiUty. 

XXXVI. ST. LAMB£RT. 

At Luneville Voltaire found St, Lambert^ 
who resided there known only as an amiable 
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yonag officer. In his first poetical produce 
tiotis OD the seasons this elegant French au- 
jtbor had, Uke Voltaire^ combined philoso* 
phy, reason, wit, and taste, announcing^ 
him to possess a genius which would grace 
Ilia name in futurity. 

XXXVII. AN ILLUMINATION AT CIREV. 

** The Prince Royal of Prussia dispatched 
from the frontiers of Pomerania to us at 
Cirey a young Courlander, named Keizer- 
ling, who was a rhymer, and a favourite 
with Prince Fredexnc. We prepared a fite 
for him, with fine illuminations; the cypher 
and the name of the prince ro3rdl were com- 
posed of lamps, as were also these words,, 
** Uesperance de genre humain J' 

XXXVIII. MUTILATED^ AMBASSADORS. 

" While I was at Brussels Frederic III. 
ascended the throne of Prussia;, at that 
period there -was an ambassador at Berlin 
from the court of France who had but one 
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hand; the young king, with a turn of hir- 
moiir peculiar to him, sent to that kingdoin> 
as his ambassador extraordinary, M. Camas, 
formerly a French refugee, and at that time 
an officer in the Prussian army, who had 
unfortunately lost an arm in the service*; 
the king said, that to acquit himself of all 
obligation to his most Christian Majesty for 
sending a one-handed minister to Berlin, be 
had dispatched a one-armed ambassador to 
Paris. This was soon after the commeoce- 
xnent of his reign." 



XXXIX. A ROYAL PRESENT. 

** The above-mentioned Camas was nof 
sooner arrived safe at his hotel than he dis- 
patched a messenger, a lad whom he had 
created his page, to inform me that being 
too much fatigued to come to my house^ he 
entreated me to repair instantly to him, as 
he had the most valuably and most magnifi- 
c€»it gift for me, from the king his master, 
that ever was presented. * Fly ! fly !' said 
e de ClMitelet^ * his majesty has cer* 
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^nly sent you the finest diamonds of the 
::rown.' Away flew I, and found the am- 
>assador; he shewed me a small keg of 
^ne tied behind his chaise ; this part of his 
baggage was the magnificent present which 
:he reigning monarch of Prussia had sent 
cne from the cellar of the late king, with a 
royal command for me to drink. Full of my 
high-raised expectations , I emptied myself 
by expressions of astonishment and pro- 
testations of gratitude for this liquid mark 
of his majesty's bounty, instead of the more 
solid one I had been taught to expect, and 
shared the contents of my keg with Camas." 

XL. MAJESTY INCOGNITO.* 

^* While my Solomon* was visiting his 
long and narrow land, which extends from 
Guelders to the Baltic ocean, he took a 
whim to come incognito and view the fron- 
tiers and troops of France. He enjoyed 



• An appellation which Voltaire frequently gave to 
the King of Prussia. 
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this pleasure at Strasbourg, where I 
suned the tide of Count Du Four, a 
mian nobleman; his brother, the ] 
royal, who accompanied him, took ; 
travelling title : Algarotti, who had al 
attached himself to his majesty, ws 
only one of the party who travelled 
guised. 

XLI. THE VISIT, 

*^ The King of Prussia went from 
bourg^to visit his territories in Lowei 
in^ny, and sent me word that he ^ 
come incognito to see me at Brussel 
accordingly prepared elegant apart 
for him in the little Chateau de Meus< 
leagues from Cleves; but his majesi 
formed me that he expected I should 
the first advances ; I went therefore tc 
zel, in order to pay him my most pro 
respects. Maupertuis having the ma 
becoming president of an academy, h 
ready formed his plan, and presented 
self. He was lodged in one of the g 
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of the palace, with Algarotti and Keizer- 
^iikg. I found no guard except one soldier, 
f^ambonet, the privy counsellor and minis- 
T of state, was walking in the court-yard, 
owing his Bngers, over which hung deep, 
^Nirse, and dirty ruffles ; a hat, full of holes, 
mrtially shaded a judge*s old wig, one side 
which hung into his pocket and the 
^^t;her scarcely touched his shoulder. I was 
^^Tedibly informed that Rambonet was at 
"^liat moment charged with a state affair of 
^reat importance. 

'^ I was conducted to his majesty\af9^rt- . 
toont, in which I saw nothing but four bare 
walls, until, by the light of a taper, I per- 
ceived in a closet a small camp bed^ on 
which, wrapped in a morning gown of blue 
oloth, partially covered with a mean look- 
ing quilt, lay a little man, shaking in a vio- 
lent fit of an ague. It was his Majesty of 
Prussia ! I made my bow, and commenced 
my acquaintance as if I had been appointed 
his first physician, by feeling his pulse. 
The fit soon abated. 

** His majesty then arose, dressed him- 
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self, and sat down to supper with Alga 
Keizerling, Maupertuik, tlie ambassad 
the States General, and myself. Our 
versation at table treated of Plato, ns 
liberty, and the immortality of the 
While we were philosophising at our 
the privy counsellor Ramboaet was ti 
ling all night, mounted on a post-hors 
Liege, at the gates of which he orde 
trumpet to sound, and proclaimed the i 
of the king his master, and the contrib 
he laid on that city ; which was enfora 
the appearance of two thousand sol 
from Wezel. It was to me his tm 
committed the task of drawing up the i 
festo to prove his rights, which I perfo 
as wdl as the nature of the case would 
mit, not in the least suspecting that a 
with 'whom I supped, and who called ijc 
friend, could possibly be in the w: 
The affair was concluded by the paym< 
a million of livres in good hard di 
which served to defray the expences c 
tour to Strasbourg. 

The king had wit, agreeable man 
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ind was a sovereign ; which in itself is a 
circumstance of seduction scarcely to be 
cinquished by human weakness. In gene- 
al it is the occupation of men of letters to 
latter kings, but I had the honor of being 
>raised by a monarch from the crown of my 
lead to the sole of my foot, at the very 
-ime that I was libelled at least once a week 
^y the Abb6 Des Fontaines and other insig- 
'^ificant poets of Paris." 

XLII. MACHIAVEL. 

^' Before Frederic the Third ascended the 
^iirone, he thought proper to refute the prin- 
^^iples of Machiavel ; and if Machiavel had 
been tutor to a prince, he would have tul- 
vified him to have done so politically ; the 
'oyal Frederic however was not then master 
tf so much finesse ; he wrote as he really 
•bought ; he was not at that time a king, 
md his father disgusted him with despotic 
>ower ; therefore, in the ardour of his en- 
husiasm, he praised moderation and justice 
rith all the energy of his soul, and regarded 

VOL. I. F 
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all' usurpation as an absolute crime. Bat it 
was too soon evident, in many instances, 
that Frederic, when only prince royal, was 
a much greater enemy to the Machiavdiao 
principles than Frederic the Third, kiog of 
Pjussia." 



ICLIII. THE VICTORY OF MOLWITZ. 

** The Prussian troops had entered Sile- 
sia: and the minister at Vienna, Baron de 
Gotter, proposed to Maria Theresa, Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, the ceding three- 
fourths of Silesia to the elector and king bis 
master, for which his Prussian Majesty 
would lend her three millions of crowns, and 
make her husband emperor. Maria Theresa, 
although at that time she had neither troops,, 
money, nor credit, was inflexible. Her 
Generals could scarcely muster 20,000 mer, 
yet Marshal Neuperg, who commanded 
them, forced the King of Prussia to give 
battle under the walls of NieiFe. At the 
first onset the Prussian cavalry was put to 
the rout by the Austrians^ and the king, 
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>t f^n accustomed to stand fire, fled at 
te first shock as far as Opeliem, twelve 
agues from the field of battle. Mauper- 
LIS, who was anxious to make his fortune 
I a hurry, had the honor of being in the 
oyal suite at this campaign; but finding 
hat it was not the monarch's custom to pro- 
ide horses for his followers, Maupertuis 
»n the day of battle was reduced to the ne- 
iessity of buying an ass, which he did for 
wo ducats, and set off after his majesty full 
jallop on ass«back. His noble steed was 
owever soon distanced, and poor Mauper- 
1118 taken prisonei: and stripped by the Aus- 
rian hussars. 

'* The Royal Frederic passed the night 
n a truckle bed in a village alehouse near 
^ibor, on the confines of Poland. In the 
loraing he was preparing to enter the 
orthern part of his dominions, when one of 
is horsemen arrived from the camp at Mol- 
itz, and inforopied his majesty that he had 
btained the victory. The news was pre- 
intly confirmed by an aid-de-camp; If the 
'russian cavalry was not good, the infantry 
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was the best in Europe ; it bad been abo\r 
thirty years under the discipline of the (d 
Prince of Anhalt. Marshal Schwerin, wh 
commanded, was a pupil of Charles th 
Twelftli, and he bravely turned the fate o 
the day." 



XLIV. THE REPORTS OF JENVY. 

" The success of my dramatic pieces aoi 
of my other works drew upon me a whol 
library of pamphlets, in which the writer 
endeavoured to prove that I was the son of 
peasant, a very bad poet, and an atheis 
All this was asserted in a history of my lif 
A German with great industry collected a 
the tales which had been crammed into tt 
libels my enemies had published against m 
They invented adventures of me with pe 
sons whom I never knew, and with othe 
who had never existed. While writing tl 
I have found a letter from .the Marshal < 
Richelieu, which informed me of a ridic 
lous lampoon, proving that his wife hs 
given me an elegant carriage, and ^ant 
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ine favours still rnore valuahle. The mar- 
shal had no wife when this was printed. At 
^tl took a pleasure in making a collection 
rf these calumnies, but they multiplied so 
i^wt that I was compelled to leave off." 



XLV, ROYAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

" The King of Prussia having matured 
courage, gained several victories, con- 
duded peace with the Austrians, and obliged 
4e Queen of Hungary, much against her 
^D, to relinquish to him Glatz, with Silesia. 
He had arrived at the height of his power ; 
he commanded a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand warriors, besides the cavalry which he 
himself had formed. He drew from Silesia 
twice as much as it had produced to the 
house of Austria, saw himself firmly seated 
in his new conquest, and was happy ; while 
ill the other contending powers were suffer- 
ing the miseries of depredation. Princes in 
ihese times ruin themselves by war — ^he en- 
ridied himself, and turned his attention to 
Lhe embellishment of Berlin, to whic^'city 
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he invited artists of all denominations, a 
built there one of the finest opera-houses 
Europe ; he wished to acquire glory of e^e 
kind in the most economical manner. 

*' The late king had resided in a frighti 
old house at Potzdam; the present trar 
formed it into a palace. Potzdam becar 
a pleasant town, Berlin grew daily mo 
extensive, and the Prussians began to enj« 
the comforts of life, which their form 
sovereign had totally neglected. Many pe 
pie had decent furniture in their houses, a 
even wore shirts, (luxuries but little knowi 
sleeves and bosoms tjed on with packthre 
having been thought quite sufficient, un 
the reigning monarch improved theuncot 
fashions in which he had been brought t 
He changed the scene as it were by magi 
Lacedemon became Athens, deserts we 
peopled, and a hundred and three villag 
arose on marshy land which had been clear 
and drained. Nor were poetry and mui 
neglected by his majesty, whom I had c 
been wrong in calling the Solomon of t 
North/' 
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XLVI. CARDINAL DE FLEURY. 

This minister, from being the bishop of 
^hc littlfe town of Frejus, by the interest of 
^ke Marshal Villcroi was appointed precep- 
^^rto Louis XV. From preceptor he be- 
came the prime minister, or rather kingy of 
France, in the seventy- third year oE his 
<lge, continuing his reign indisputably until 
t*e day of his decease, February 29, 174J> 
5iged' ninety. Never was a man made prime 
minister so late in life, and never did one 
preserve that exalted station so long. He 
modestly contented himself with power di- 
festeJ of pomp, nor was he anxious to 
amass riches. He has left the reputation of 
being an artful yet amhible person, rather 
than a man of genius, and to have been 
better acquainted with the intrigues of a 
court than with the political affairs of Eu- 
rope. 
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XLVII. THE NEGOCIATION OF VOLTAIRE 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 

** The house of Austria arose from its 
ashes into new life ; France was hardly 
pressed by her and England ; we had no re- 
source but in the King of Prussia, who had 
led us into the war and forsaken us in our 
necessity. France conceived the design of 
sending secretly to learn the intentions of 
the Prussian monarch, whether he was not 
inclined to prevent tlie storm which seemed 
gathering at Vienna, and must fiUl upon 
him after visiting us ; and to try whether he 
would not lend us a hundred thousand men 
on t'li^ occasion, and by so doing fix himself 
m®re firmly in his Silesian conquest. The 
Duke de Richelieu suggested this scheme,, 
tlie King adopted it ; I was fixed on to be 
the negociator, and M. Amelot, minister for 
foreign affairs, was solely charged to hasten 
my departure. A pretext for my visit was 
wanting, and I seized that of my dispute 
with the old bishop of Mirepoix, which met 
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irkh his majesty's approbation. I wrote to 
lie King, of Prussia, that not being able to 
ndure any longer the persecutions of that 
'heatine monk, I must take refuge with a 
ing who was a philosopher from the snare 
F a bishop who was a bigot. The king re- 
lied with a deluge of sarcasms on the 
iohk, and an earnest invitation. Both my 
:tter and the answer were made public, 
id the bishop complained to his majesty of 
2ing ridiculed in a foreign court. The king 
iswered, that it was a matter agreed on, 
id that he must let it pass without notice. 
'his answer has so little of the character of 
ouis XV .^ that it appeared extraordinary 
> me. Thus had J at once the pleasure of 
irenging myself upon the bishop who ex- 
uded me from the Academy, of taking a 
3ry agreeable journey, and of having an 
pport unity to exert myself in the service of 
le king and state. Whatever money I re- 
uired for my expences was given, upon Twy 
jceipt merely, by M. deMonmartel, which 
ower I took care not to abuse. 
" While his Majesty of Prussia was gal- 
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loping from one end of liis territories to the 
other, in order to be present at reviews, I 
stayed in Holland. I had apartments in the 
Palace de la Vieille Cour, which at that time 
belonged to the King of Prussia in partici- 
pation with the House of Orange. My stay 
at the }Ittgue did not prove useless ; the 
Prussian envoy, the young Count de Pad- 
witz, had an intrigue with a lady, from 
whom he obtained copies of all the secret 
resolutions of their High Mightinesses, 
which at that period were very prejudicial 
to the interest of France- The count gave 
jne those copies, and I sent them to the 
French court, which found my service very 
acceptable. 

** When I arrived at Berlin, bis majesty 
lodged me in bis palace, and in the midst of 
feasts, operas, and suppers, my secret ne- 
gociation proceeded ; the king encouraged 
me to speak on every thing, and I contrived 
to intermingle questions concerning France 
and Austria with the TEneid and the Roman 
history. -The conversation was sometimes 
animated ; the king would tell me warmly, 
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that while France was knocking at every 
door to obtain peace, he should not think it 
adviseable to declare war in her defence. I 
sent my reflections to his majesty upon a 
paper with a blank margin. To this ques- 
tion, * Can it be doubted that the house of 
Austria will seize the very first opportunity 
to re-demand Siltsia?' the monarch wrote 
in the margin this answer : 

*' Us seront re^iisj biribi, 
A la fa^on de Barbari« 
Mon aim." 

'* This new kind of negociation ended 
by the Prussian monarch saying, ^ George 
of England was the uncle of Frederic j but 
not of the King of Prussia. Let France 
declare war against Great Britain, and I 
will march.* 

** This was all I wanted. I returned in- 
stantly to France, and gave an account of 
my journey with such hopes to the French 
ministry as had been given to me at Berlin ; 
nor were they false; for the following spring 
the King of Prussia concluded a new treaty 
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with France, and advanced into Bohemia 
with a hundred thousand men, while the 
Austrians were in Alsatia. 

XLVIII. THE KING OF PRUSSIA'S MODE OF 

LIVING. 

" His Majesty arose at five in the sum-' 
mer and at six in the winter. The func- 
tions of high almoner, the great chamber- 
lain, lords of the bedchamber, and gentle- 
men ushers, were all comprised in one lac- 
quey, who lighted his fire, shaved him, and 
finished his dressing, for he required very 
little assistance in that business. His cham- 
ber was in appearance elegant ; a rich ba- 
lustrade of silver, ornamented with little 
loves of exceedingly good sculpture, seemed 
to form the alcove of the state bed, the cur- 
tains of which were seen, but behind those 
curtains, instead of a bed, there was a 
library, and the royal couch, a common 
camp bedstead, without sacking, only cross 
corded under a thin mattress, was concealed 
behind a screen. Marcus Aurelius and Ju- 
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lian, the two greatest men among the Ro- 
mans, and the apostles of the Stoics, lay 
not on a harder conch. 

*' When his majesty was dressed, coffee 
was brought in, and he gave audience to a 
few particulars, and then to his first mini- 
ster, who brought extracts from the de- 
spatches he had received from the secretaries 
of state ; and the king wrote his answers on 
the margins in a few words. Thus were 
the national affairs expedited in an hour. 
The king his father had put the finances 
under such exact regulations, all was exe- 
cuted in such a military manner, and obe- 
dience was so blind, that four hundred 
leagues were governed as easily as a manor. 

" About eleven the king booted, and re- 
viewed his regiment of guards in his garden, 
while his colonels did the same throughout 
the provinces, in the interval of parade and 
dinnertime. The princes his brothers, the 
general oflScers, and one or two of his 
chamberlains, dined with his majesty, whose 
table was as well furnished as could be ex- 
pected in. a country which afforded neither 
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game, poultry, nor fine meat, and nv 
they were obliged to get all their ifv 
from Magdeburg. 

** When dinner was over, the king 
tired to his cabinet, and amused hii 
with writing until five or six ; when ay< 
man named Darget, formerly secretar 
M. de Valory, the French envoy, rea 
him. At seven he had a little concer 
which he played the flute equal to the 
performers. His own compositions 
frequently played among other pieces 
there was no art that he did not culti^ 
and had he lived among the Greek 
would not have had the mortification to 
fess, like Epaminondas, that he did no 
derstand music. His majesty conclude 
day by a convivial supper in a little 
gayly decorated, where the convers 
was in general extremely gay and i 
strained. 

" The greatest economy was observ 
Potzdam in every particular: the I 
own table, and those appointed for hi 
ficers and domestics, were regulate 
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thirty-three crowns (about four guineas) a 
day, exclusive of wine. Instead of the of- 
ficers of the crown taking charge of that 
expence, as at other courts, it devolved 
solely on his majesty's valet de chambre 
Fridesdorf, who was at once high sUward, 
great cup-bearer> and first pantler. 

'' At Berlin, on public days, the king 
displayed great magnificence. Then it was 
a superb spectacle to see him «t table, sur- 
rounded by twenty princes of the empire, 
attended by thirty-two pages, and an equal 
Dumber of young heiduques all splendidly 
clothed, and bearing salvers of massy gold ; 
the complete table service being of that me- 
tal, and the richest in Europe. The officers 
of state have their respective employments 
on these occasions." 

XLIX. THE KING OF PRUSSIA'S LETTER TO 
VOLTAIRE, AFTER THE DEATH OF THE 
MARCHIONESS DE CHATELET. 

** I have seen the letter which your niece 
wrote to you from Paris. The affection she 
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expresses for you commands my esteem. IS 
I were Madame Denis I should think a$ she 
does : being what I am, I think otherwise. 
If I thought myself the cajuse of making my 
enemy wretched, / should be miserable^ 
how then can 1. desire to render the man 
whom I esteem and love unhappy ? the man 
who gives up for my sake his country — all 
that is reckoned dear among men. No, my 
dear Voltaire, if I could foresee that your 
removal into Prussia would be of the least 
disadvantage to you, I should be the first 
to dissuade you from it. Yes, for I prefer 
your happiness to the excessive pleasure I 
^should enjoy in your company. You are a 
philosopher ; so am /. What can be more 
natural, or more reasonable, than that two 
philosophers, who think alike, 'vvho possess 
the same taste, who are united by the same 
studies, and who seem, by nature, formed 
to dwell under one roof, should wish to en- 
joy that satisfaction ? 

** I respect you as my master in learning 
and eloquence, I love you as an amiable 
friend. What change, wliat slaverv, what 
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nbappiness, or i nconsUftcy of foi*tiine hatv 
oti to fear in a couiitry where you are as 
igbiy vatued as yon are in your own, and 
itb a friend whose heart is grateful ? 

'^ I have not the foolish presumption to 
bink that Prussia is equal to France ; for if 
iches, gaiety, and magnificence make a 
ity agreeable, Berlin must yield to Paris ; 
or if there is one place to be found in th« 
s^orld where fine taste more generally pre- 
aife than in every other, I know and allow 
liat place is Paris. But do not ^ou carry 
hat fine taste wherever you go ? We have 
ufficient sense and taste to prize your 
nerit, and for sentiment we will not yield to 
iny country upon earth. 

"I respected the friendship which attached 
'Ou to Madame de Chatelet, but now I am 
ne of your oldest friends. What ! because 
ou consent to retire to my house, shall it 
e said that house will become yQur prison ? 
hall I, who am your friend, become your 
rrant ? I confess I do not understand this 
ifld of logic. I am firmly persuaded that 
3U will be very happy here, during my 

VOL. I. G 
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life : you will be regarded as the father of 
letters and men of taste, and you will find 
every comfort in me which a man of your 
merit can expect from one who values him. 



Good night. 



^* Frederic." 



The King of Prussia, by his minister, de- 
pnanded permission of the King of France 
for Voltaire to reside in his court. The 
French monarch gave consent ; and Voltaire 
says, in regard to himself, " Who could re- 
sist a hero, a poet, a musician, and a plii- 
losopber, who seemed to love me, and 
whom I also loved ? I set out once more 
for Potzdam in June 1750." 

L. THE RECEPTION. 



'' 21 



Astolphus did not meet a kinder recep- 
tion in the palace of Alcina * than I did in 
that of hii Prussian majesty. I was lodged 
in the apartments which had been occupied 



* See Orlando Farioso. 
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'Marshal Saxe^ had the royal cooks at my 
mmand when I chose to dine alone, and 
3 royal coachmen when I was inclined to 
ie the air. But these were but trifling fa- 
lurs compared to the honours conferred on 
e by the king. Our suppers were very 
jreeeble. The king was witty, and ex- 
ted the wit of others. I worked two hours 
ich day with his majesty, corrected his 
oems, praised what was deserving of praise, 
id rejected ail which were unworthy of 
im. I selected for him all that I thought 
ecessary concerning rhetoric and criti- 
isna. He profited by my advice, but his 
m genius assisted him more effectually 
lan my lessons. I never fek myself more 
my ease. I had no court to make, no 
sits to pay, no duty to fulfil, I led the 
"e of liberty, and felt myself perfectly 
ppy in my situation." 
Voltaire was esteemed and encouraged in 
; literary pursuits by the whole royal fa- 
ly of Prussia. He addressed verses to the 
incesses, he acted tragedies with the bro- 
jrs and sisters of the king; and while he 

g2 
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taught tkem to declaim, he made thna fed 
die beauties of the Fiench poetry, whidi 
cannot be perfectly understood by the iQha- 
bitaots of other nations, unless they are in 
the habit of hearing it recited by a native of 
Ftance who can give it true expression aad 
energy. 

LI- THE CHANGE. 

Voltaire called the Prussian court the 
palace of Alcina, and too soon experienced 
that the charms which at first enchanted 
him were not indissoluble. They were 
broken by the maUgnant power of Envy, 
who still pursued him. The literacy m&a 
who had resided longer at Berlin than Vol- 
taire became veryjealousof the preference 
so conspicuously given to him by the sove- 
reign, and also of the independence he pre- 
.served ; they envied him for the brilliancy 
of his wit, his art of blending truth with 
pan^yric, and jocular ease with flattery, 
by which he had acquired such familiarity 
with the Prussian monarch* They erabit- 
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lered tke happiiress of Voltaire by inMnu^ 
atiDg that be was a dupe to the king | tfaej 
irritated hii^ mind against his royal patnon^ 
to whom they repeated, most malidously, 
every expression a wounded ^irit made 
faim dtter* Tire king grew cool to the 
favourite friend whom he supposed un- 
grateful, and in a philosophical dispute took 
the part of his adversaries. The indignant 
Voltaire immediately quitted Berlin. 

LII* GENERAL MANSTEIN AND VOLTAIR?. 

Among the malictoug reports which the 
enemies of Vcdtaire carried to the King of 
Prussia was this. One day, while General 
Manstein happened to be with Voltaire, 
who was then engaged in translating the 
Memoirs of Russia, written by that officer, 
into French, the king sent some of his verses, 
as usual, for his favourite to correct, and 
that he said to the general, " We must 
leave off for the present, my friend : you 
see that the king has sent me a bundle of 
hii dirty linen to whiten ; I must bleach 

g3 
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your^s at another opportunity." This re- 
port is given to Maiipertuis, and certainly 
is a match for the " squeezed orange" of 
La Metric. If they are tincths^ merely re- 
ported, they disgrace the lips which first 
uttered them ; if they are the mischievous 
inventions of the envious, which is far more 
probable, the ideas are not meaner than the 
source from whence they sprung. 

LIII. LES DELICES^ 

This appellation Voltaire gave to his re- 
treat at Geneva. He addressed an epistle, 
or rather an ode, on Liberty, to that de- 
lightful abode, and gives the following de- 
scription of it in his Memoirs : " No Roman 
Catholic is permitted to settle at Geneva, 
nor in the Swiss protestant cantons, there- 
fore it was quite a subject of pleasantry to 
me when I acquired domains in the only 
country upon earth where it was forbid- 
den that I should possess any : but by a very 
singular kind of contract, of which there 
was no example, I purcliased in that coun- 
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try a small estate of about sixty acres, for 
which I paid twice as much as such a one 
would have cost me in Paris, But what 
gives pleasure never seems too dear. 

" The house is pretty and commodious, 
and the prospect delightful. It astonishes 
without wearying the sight. On one side 
lies the Lake ; on the other appears the city 
of Geneva. The Rhone rushes rapidly 
from the Lake^ and forms a canal at the 
bottom of my garden, which commands a 
view of the Arve, precipitating down a 
mountain of Savoy into the Rhone; and 
also at a greater distance is beheld another 
river. Numerous villas and enchanting 
gardens adorn the borders of tlie lakes and 
rivers. To terminate a most extensive view 
arise the Alps, which seem to touch the 
horizon, and amidst their vast pi-eci pices is 
discovered a mountainous extent of twenty 
leagues, covered with eternal snow, , 

** I possessed another house at Lausanne,, 
with more extensive prospects; but an 
abode near Geneva is by much the most 
agreeable. In these habitations I enjoyed 

G 4 
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what kings seldom give, but fveqtiendy tale 
away, liberty and ease* I possessed also 
what they do sometimes bestow, but /bad 
it not from them. Here I enjoyed thefdU 
city of putting my own precepts into prac- 
tice." 

Liv. Voltaire's art of growing rich. 

^^ How happy did I live in this iron 
age ! Good cheer and every convenience of 
life were to be found in my two houses. 
An amiable and intelligent society filled up 
those moments which study and the care of 
my health left vacant. My prosperity was 
sufficient to excite envy in my poor felr 
low-labourers in literature ; yet I was not 
born rich, and it may be asked by what art 
I could have acquired wealth, which en- 
abled me to live like a farmer-general. To 
this I answer, and I wish others would fol- 
low my example, that having seen so many 
authors poor and despised, I resolved not 
to augment the number. In France every 
man must be either the hammer or the an- 
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Til. I was bom the latter. A small patri-- 
mony daily lessens as taxes increase, and 
gov^smment too frequently receive both rent 
and crop. 

*' It becomes, therefore, necessary to be 
actentive to every alteration which the mi- 
nistry, ever changeable, and ever in want^ 
makes in the finances. These fluctuations 
always will aflbrd occasional opportunities 
by which an individual may profit, without 
being obligated to any one ; and surely no- 
thing is more gratifying than for a man to 
be the founder of his own fortune. The 
effort is at firet attended with difficulty, but 
soon becomes pleasant ; and he who has been 
an economist in his youth will be surprised 
at his wealth when he is grown old — ^a pe^ 
riod when fortune becomes most necessary. 
It was at that time of life / enjoyed my 
fortune ; it was then, after having lived 
with kings, that I became myself^ a sove- 
reign, superior in happiness to any of the 
monarchs of Europe ; for they enjoyed not, 
like me, the blessings of tranquillity. I 
tiierefore philosophically inferred that the 
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situation of an individual, reposing calmVf 
in a pleasant retreat, is far preferable t.< 
that of tlie most powerful kings, engag^^ 
in waging war against each other for tir v 
fles." 



LV. BECONCILIATION. 

The king of Prussia could not, for jl 'Wiy 
length of time, be angry with Voltaix'e^ 
who, on his side, soon forgot his ill tre^aiif- 
mcnt at Frankfort. He re-perused tlie elo- 
quent and affecting letter from the king 
which Ims been already given in this selec- 
tion; it awakened Jiis friendship for the 
royal Frederic, and he exclaimed, ^' After 
receiving such a letter, I must have been 
very wrong in acting as I did." The mo- 
narch took the first step toward a recon- 
ciliation, by sending back to his old fa- 
vourite the po^iip 3vhich he had so rigor 
ously compelled him to give up. To the 
he added many new ones, and an op^f 
which he had -taken from Merope. Tl 
terminate(i|the quarrel promoted by envi 
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mrtiers ; and the true friendship which the 
ng and Voltaire had formerly felt for each 
her was renewed, and continued until the 
^th of the latter. 

LV li ORESTE AND ROME SAUVEE. 

Both these tragedies were brought out at 
*aris while Voltaire resided at Berlin : 
Jreste in 1749, and Rome Sauvee in the 
:>1 lowing year. Love forms no part in these 
Paged ies, for he considered that passion^ 
vhen improperly introduced, destroyed the 
tlfect of fine tragedy; and said, that Elec- 
ra in love appeared to him like a monster 
Iressed up in ribbons. Neither Mcrope 
lor Le Mort de C6sar were thought by 
V^oltaire fit subjects for a love episode. He 
expresses his sentiments on this point in a 
poem to the king of Prussia, and in various 
parts of his works. 
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LYII. LE KAIN^S FIRST INTERVIEW WlTI=^=' 

VOLTAIRE, FROM HIS OWN MEMO&AN ' 

DUMS. 



<< 



After the peace of 1748, every specie^s 

of amusement being restored, dramatic so — 
cieties were instituted at Paris, composedlj 
of tradesmen, who assembled solely for the^ 
pleasure of exerting their theatrical abili — 
ties. The first of these societies \Vas esta — ^- 
blished at the Hotel de Soyecourt, in th€^^ 
Faubourg de St. Honor^ ; the second at the^s 
Hotel Clermont-Tonnerre, in the Marshes ^^ 
and the third at the Hotel de Jabac, in tb< 
Rue St. M6y\. Of this last-named theatre 
was founder. The young people, who-^ 
played with some reputation, have for the 
most part settled in the country. I alone 
remained at Paris, owing to my good for- 
tune rather than to any superiority of ta- 
lents that I possessed'. 

** The room at the Hotel de Jabac being 
out of repair, we requested the comedians 
of the Hotel de Clermont-Tonnerre to give 
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permission to perform Id their theatre al- 
ernatcly with themsdves, upon sharing the 
^xpences. This proposal being agreed on, 
ire opened, in July 1749, with Sidney and 
^orge Dandin, 

'■* It may easily be imagined that the emu> 
sM^ion of the two companies excited public 
lisputes, which could not be farourable to 
^ne, without deprecating the reputation 
Krhich the other bad previously enjoyed. 
The audience were divided in their opinion 
of the ladies and gentlemen belonging to 
«ach company. The first possessed great 
excellence, but the latter certainly dis- 
played more knowledge of the theatre, more 
grace and skilL Thus did the public amuse 
themselves with the performers de Toonerre 
and de Jabac, and contend about their rc^ 
spective merits. But who could imagine 
that a society of young persons^ who united 
pleasure and decorum, could excite the 
jealousy of the high priests of Melpomene ? 
Yet their complaints and their influence in- 
terrupted our performances, until a Jan- 
senist priest re-established them. The Abb^ 
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Chauvelin, cons6iller-clerc of the parli*- 
ment, condescended to exert his power in 
behalf of the pupils against their masters, 
and we played Le Mauvaise Riche, a new 
comedy of five acts, in verse, written by 
M. D' Arnaud, to the most brilliant assembly 
then in Paris, in February 1750: but the 
play obtained very little applause. 

** M. de Voltaire was invited by the au- 
thor to the representation ; and, either in- 
duced by compassion for M. d' Arnaud, or 
complaisance to the actors, who exerted 
their talents to give some effect to a feeble 
and uninteresting work, this great man ap- 
peared well pleased, and enquired particu- 
larly who performed the lover. He was in- 
formed that young man was the son of a 
goldsmith of Paris, and pla3'ed for his 
amusement, but who actually wished to 
make acting his profession. He immedi- 
ately expressed a wish to M. d^ Arnaud that 
I would visit him the next day, and re- 
quested him to invite me. 

** My surprise at receiving this invitation 
was only to be exceeded by the pleasure it 
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gave me: but the sensations I felt, when I 
was introduced to M. de Voltaire, are in- 
describable. His eyes beamed witli imagi- 
lation and genius. When I addressed him, 
ny soul was penetrated with admiration, 
enthusiasm, and awe. He kindly relieved 
ay embarrassment by embracing me, and 
hanking God for having created a being 
k^ho could excite his feeling by the recita- 
ion of such indifferent verses. He theu 
"c^ade enquiries concerning my own and my 
•ather's situation, the manner in which I had 
been educated, and the plans I had form- 
ed for my future establishment. After hav- 
ing satisfied him on the first points, and we 
had taken a dozen cups of coffee mixed with 
chocolate, which was the only nourishment 
M. de Voltaire took from five in the morn- 
ing till three in the afternoon, I informed 
lim, with great sincerity, that I knew no 
bappiness superior to performing in dra- 
natic pieces ; that a melancholy loss had 
left me master of my actions ; and as a small 
patrimony afforded me an annual income of 
about seven hundred and fifty livres, I had 
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reason to hope I might quit my fktbei'f 
business without any disadvantage, 't£ I 
eonid be admitted into the king^s coirpaoy 
of comedians. M. de Vohaire sadd: 

** Ah, my friend ! relinquish that design. 
Continue to make acting your amusement^ 
but let it not be your profession. It is one 
of the finest and most difficult talents, y^ 
it is degraded by unfeeling people, and pro- 
icribed by hypocrites. France may in tiM 
admire your skill, when it shall no loogef 
possess Le Couvreur, Baron, nor Dang€« 
ville. If, therefore, you will renounce 
your intention, I will lend you ten thousand 
francs to employ in commerce, and yon 
shall repay the sum as youcan make it con- 
Tenient. Come to me again at the end of 
the week, and let me know your determina- 
tion, after you have reflected seriously on 
the subject," 

^^ Disconcerted and affected almost to 
tears by the generous offer of that exahcd 
being, whom his enemies have called proud, 
unfeeling, and avaricious, I wished to ex- 
press my sentiments of gratitude, and be- 
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aa four times without being able to go on 
rith my speech. I then attempted to take 
ly leave, my voice still faltering, and was 
eparting, when he called me back, and 
esired me to recite some speeches from any 
haracter I had been accustomed to per« 
3rm. I foolislily proposed, witliout consi- 
ering the subject, to speak tlie celebrated 
ouplet in the second act of Gustavus. M. 
^e Voltaire exclaimed, in a sharp intimi- 
lating voice, ** No, no, not Piron ! I wish 
^ot to hear bad verses. Repeat to me any 
part you have studied from Racine."— 
Luckily I recollected that when I was at the 
College de Mazarin I had learned the whole 
tragedy of Athalia, from having heard it 
repeated innumerable times by the scholars 
trbo acted that play. I commenced, there- 
ore, at the first scene, and performed Ab- 
ler and Jond alternately ; but before I had 
mished, M. de Voltaire exclaimed, with 
nthusiasm, "Ah, my God ! what poetry ! 
ud how astonishing that this tragedy should 
e written, through every scene, with equal 
►urity and ardour !'* He then embraced 

VOL. I. H 
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jSLud dismissed me with these words: "I 
foresee that you will become the delight of 
Paris. You possess a most pathetic voice- 
but think no more of a public theatre,"— 
This is an exact account of my first visit to 
M, de Voltaire." 



LviiL Voltaire's private theatres. 

Voltaire was so partial to Le Kain that he 
took him into his house, and settled a gen- 
teel income on him. He also erected a 
small theatre over his own apartments, in 
order to encourage the representation of 
dramatic works of p^enius, convinced that 
they contributed to soften savage manners 
as much as the .combats of gladiators for- 
merly did to harden them. He thought it 
was very unjust for the rich to permit young 
men of small fortune to expend so much as 
Le Kain and his society did, to afford 
amusement gratis to the public. This tem- 
porary establishment was very expensive to 
Voltaire, exclusive of his allowance to Le 
Kain. At Les Delices in Geneva, and at 



Uscasde of Ferney, in thecoantry of Gex, 
<be bad also private theatres, where, not- 
irithstanding his ill state of health, h^ fre- 
qHently played himself; and Madame De- 
nis, his niece, who possessed uncommon 
talents for elocution and music, shone in 
several characters. Many persons of fa- 
shion thought themselves happy to assist in 
"those performances, and many more were 
delighted to be spectators of scenes em*iched 
ty such performers as Voltaife, Madame 
Denis, Mademoiselle Clairon, Le Kain, &c. 
for which enjoyment they came frequently 
from a distance of twenty leagues ; and 
Voltaire usually added to their entertain- 
ment a splendid supper and a chearful 
dance. 

LIX. LE KAIn's gratitude. 

'** While I experienced and witnessed 
continual marks of M. de Voltaire's noble 
liberality, liis unjust enemies were continu- 
ally accusing him of the most sordid econo- 
my^ He defrayed the whole of my ex- 

n2 
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|>ences when I was with him ; and 'even 
Mince I have been established in the theatre I 
xan prove receiving from him upward of two 
thousand crowns. He kindly calls me his 
great actor, his -Garrick, his dear child! 
titles which I owe solely to his partiality: 
.but the title which my heart adopts is that of 
his respectful, his grateful pupil ; for grate- 
ful indeed I ought to be, not only for what 
I have already acknowledged, but also my 
first true ideas of acting I owe to his advice 
and judgment; and to his interest the order 
from the Duke d'Aumont for my appear- 
ance at the Royal Theatre, in the month of 
September 1750; the result of which was, 
that by persevering against every obstacle, 
I surmounted all opposition from the court 
and city, and at the end of seventeen 
months I was entered on the list of the 
king's comedians, in February 1752. 

" The readers of these memorandums will 
find that I am far from resembling those in- 
grates who blush to acknowledge a bene- 
faction, and who frequently complete their 
black ingratitude by meanly calumniating 
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tlieir benefactor. Too many have acted 
thus by M. de Voltaire, and strove to in- 
jure him by base detractions. He has pitied 
some, treated others with silent contempt, 
but avenged himself on no one. The various 
editions of his work» greatly enriched his 
booksellers, yet even they publicly aspersed 
his character ; although conscious of their 
falsehood, they durst not face him in a. 
court of justice. 

*^ M. de Voltaire is steady in* hi^ friend- 
ship. His disposition is impetuous, but his 
heart excellent and very compassionate. 
Notwithstanding the praises which have 
been lavished on him by kings, learned 
men, and crowds assembled to hear and ad- 
mire him,, he is modest, and liberal in his 
opinion of the works of other authors. 
Affability and politeness grace his mamiers 
in his general commerce with mankind ; but 
to those who had offended him he was in- 
flexible : yet he could never be reproached 
for attacking, although when his adversa- 
ries commenced hostilities he has sometimes 
sushed like a lion from his retreat, and made 

h3 
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some of his enemies fall before him> andpuff 
others to flight. I have frequently heard 
him say that the not being able to obtain tbe 
friendship of Crebillon greatly aflSiicted Um^ 
as he esteemed his abilities, although he 
could not pardon his opposition to Mahomet.. 
I will say nothing respecting the sublimity 
of M. de Voltaii-e's talents, but that they 
displayed erudition, wit, variety, taste, and 
philosophy. His works, dispersed afar,. 
afford materials for his praise ; the sensible 
and judicious know how to appreciate 
them, and Europe will pronounce tbe eu- 
logium of their extraordinary and celebrated, 
author.'* 



LX. MADEMOISELLE DUMESNIL. 

When this admired actress performed the 
character of Merope for the first time, Vol- 
taire observed that she did not inveigh with 
sufficient vehemence and passion against 
Pc^ifonte, in the fourth act, and gave her 
an example. She said, " I must appear to 
be possessed by the devil to speak in the 
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maimer you desire." Voltaire replied, 
^ Yes, madam, and we viust be possessed 
by the devil to excel in any ar^" She pro- 
fited so well by the railleries and instruct- 
ions of the author, that she maintained that 
character for twenty years with uniform ce- 
lebrity." 

Lxi. l'ecossaise. 

This comedy, in prose, althougli not in- 
tended for the stage, was brought out at 
Paris in the year 1760, and performed with 
great success. In this piece Voltaire intro- 
duced the character of an infamous jour- 
nalist, composed of venality and rancour. 
The audience recognized Freron in the cha- 
racter, who was doomed to the ridicule of 
bearing a fictitious and disgracefid name for 
the remainder of his life ; while the piece 
continued to preserve itj> interest with the 
public, from some excellently drawn scenes 
and characters, particularly that of Free* 
port^ which is forcible and original. This 
comedy was translated into English by tin* 

h4 • 
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late Mr. Colma'n, and was acted for the first 
time February 21, 1767, at the theatre royal 
Drury Lane ; and L'Ecossaise, at Paris, 
had not a more successfnl . run than vthtn 
presented to a London audience under the 
title of The English Merchant, supported 
by those inimitable favourites of TbaHa 
Baddely, Yates, King, Miss Pope, and 
Mrs. Abington. Mrs. Palmer, the daughter 
of Mrs. Prichard, and Powell, afterward 
one of the patentees of the theatre roj'al 
Covent Garden, performed the serious cha- 
racters of Emilia and Lord Falbridge. When 
Mr. Colman printed his translation, he in- 
troduced it to the closet with the following 
concise Dedication : 

To 

Monsieur de Voltaire, 

the following Comedy, 

a tribute 

due to the author of 

L'Ecossaise, 

is inscribed 

by his most obedient 

humble servant, 

George Colman. 
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L'Ecossaise was written in the course of 
eight daj^. 

LXII. TANCREDE. 

This tragedy was brought out in the same 
year with L'Ecossaise, and was reckoned a 
chef d*oeuvre. It was dedicated to the Mar- 
chioness de Pompadour, and proved that 
the calumniators of Voltaire had no more 
tlie power of endangering his security by 
their malicious insinuations than they had 
to injure his fame by their criticisms; and 
his vengeance was complete, 

LXIII. MADEMOISELLE CORNEILLE. 

At this period M. Titon du Tillet recom- 
mended to the care of Voltaire a grand- 
daughter of the great Corneille. Some 
biographers call her the niece. The young 
lady was, however, left without any for- 
tune, and of course had been neglected by 
the world-. Titon du Tillet had formerly 
been master in ordinary of the queen's house- 
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hold, and a great admirer of the fine arts^^ 
without being a proficient in the0i himself. 
He caused the representation of Mount 
Parnassus to be cast in bronze, and adorned 
with many Hijures of the most celebrated 
poets and musicians of France. This mo- 
nument to genius, constructed at a great 
ex pence, ornamented the royal Kbrary. 
M. du Tiliet had brought up Mademoiselle 
Corneille under his own roof; but finding 
that his fortune was expended when he ar- 
rived at the age of eighty- five, he resolved 
to claim the protection of Voltaire for his 
young protegee, whom he could no longer 
support, convinced that her respectable 
name would be a strong recommendation. 
He, however, solicited I\I. du Mallard, the 
author of a learned and judicious disserta- 
tion on the ancient and modern tragedies of 
Elcctra, and M. le Brun, secretary to the 
Prince of Conti, to unite with him in recom- 
mending Mademoiselle Corneille to the fa- 
vour of Voltaire. He returned the warmest 
thanks his liberal heart could dictate for the 
honour M, Tiliet conferred on him in offer- 
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ihg him so valuable a charge^ and said, ^' It 
lis the duty of an old soldier to protect the 
grand-daughter of his general.'* He then 
gave the young lady an affectionate invita- 
tion to Les Delicesy where Madame Denis 
took a pleasure in completing her educa- 
tion suitably to the rank which her birth en- 
titled her to take in society. To spare the 
delicacy of Mademoiselle Corneille, by ren- 
dering her in some measure independent, 
Voltaire wrote a Commentary on the works 
of P. Corneille, which he proposed to pub- 
lish by subscription for the benefit of the 
descendant of that celebrated author. The 
King of France immediately subscribed 
eight thousand livres, an example followed 
Uy several sovereigns. The generous Duke 
de Choiseul, the Duchess de Gramont, and 
the Marchioness dc Pompadour were very 
liberal in their subscriptions. M. de la 
Borde, the king's banker, not only sub- 
scribed himself for a number of copies, but 
also took great pains to fill the iftibscription ; 
and his libei«ality and zeal largely contri- 
buted toward the increase of Mademoiselle 
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Corneille's fortune, or, as it proved to be, 
her wedding portion. The amount of what 
she gained by this rapid subscription was 
fifty thousand livres. After she had resided 
with Voltaire and Madame Denis nearly 
three years she was addressed by M. Du- 
puis, of the Pays de Gex, who was at that 
time a captain, and since a field>officer of 
dragoons. The Academy as a body^ the 
Duke de Choiseul, the Duchess de Gra- 
mont, Madame de Pompadour, and many 
others of the nobility, sanctioned Voltaire 
to sign the contract of marriage between 
Mademoiselle Corneille and Captain Dh- 
puis ; a circumstance which reflects the 
highest honour on literature. The mani- 
age was celebrated with great festivity by 
Voltaire, w^ho made a liberal addition to the 
fortune he had already procured for his 
charge. He prevailed on the young couple 
to reside in his house,, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them extremely happy in the 
nuptial state) 
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LXIV. MADAME D£ GEOFFRIN. 

This lady had been appointed executrix 
the famous Bernard de Fontenelle, ^vho 
I nephew to P. Corneille. The young 
teg6e of M. Tillet and Voltaire was a 
Ltioii so totally unknown or forgotten by 
itenelle, that when introduced to him by 
parents, some little time previous to his 
th, he treated them as impostors who 
only assumed the name of Corneille. 
bis decease, some friends of this unfortu- 
3 family, affected with their fate, sup- 
ted them in a rash prosecution against 
dame de GeofFrin, and employed a coun- 
or, indiscreet and ill-informed, who, 
ising the privilege of the bar, most un- 
:ly attacked Madame de GeofFrin in a 
y scurrilous case, which he published. 
5 however gained her cause unanimously, 
I when she heard of the subscription in 
lalf of Mademoiselle Corneille she gene* 
isly forgot the ill conduct of the parents, 
1 subscribed a considerable sum for the 
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daughter. This lady was celebrated for 
her wit and her munificence. Lord Ches- 
terfield mentions her in his Letters to his 
son. She died at Paris in 1777^ at theag£ 
'of seventy-eight. 

Lxv. l'orprehn de la chine. 

This tragedy was called by Voltaire his 
hidden treasure. It was written at first ia 
•three acts, and put into the hands of Lc 
£ain, when he was with the author at Ge- 
neva, with these instructions.: " My friend, 
<the inflexions of your voice are naturally 
soft and melodious, but beware of those 
fine tones in Gengis Khan. Impress it 
strongly on your mind that I have drawn 
him like a tiger, who, while he caresses his 
female, strikes his talons into her side. If 
the other performers find the piece, in some 
parts, languid, those parts I will permit 
them to Reject; as it is right sometimes to 
sacrifice these citizens for the safety of 
the republic : but let them use their licence 
with judgment, for injudicious critics fri^ 
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:9[nenftly dictate more injurious alterations 
bJian persons who may be reckoned very 
-gnorant." It was soon after performed at 
Paris, in 1755, with great success. Made- 
[^oiselle Clairon and Le Kain played the 
principal characters in this tragedy, which 
uvas esteemed as the triumph of virtue over 
power,, and of the laws over arms. The 
love of Gengis Khan was found interesting, 
notwithstanding the ferocity and violence of 
^is character. Arthur Murphy, Esq. of 
Lincoln's-Inn, well known for his various 
literary productions, brought out The Or- 
phan of China in April 1759, which was 
printed the same month, and dedicated to 
the Earl of Bute. Mr. Murphy sent a copy 
of this tragedy to Voltaire, with a letter, 
which was printed, and affixed to the first 
edition of the play, and to several succeed- 
ing ones. As this letter may be acceptable 
to many who peruse these selections, and 
may be passed over by those who are per- 
fectly acquainted with it, long as it is, the 
readers shall have it submitted to their 
choice* 
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To M, de Voltah^e. 

SIR, 

A letter from an English author will carry 
with it the appearance of corresponding 

• with the enemy ; not only as the two na- 
tions are at present involved in a difHcult 
and important Avar, but also because in 
many of your late writings you seem deter- 
mined to live in a state of hostility with the 
British nation. Whenever we come in your 
way " we are ferocious^ we are islanders, 
We are the people whom your country has 
taught ; we fall behind other nations in 
point of taste and elegance of composition. 
The same cause that has withheld from us a 
genius for painting and music has also de- 
prived us of the true spirit of tragedy; 
and, in short, barbarism still prevails among 
us.'* 

But notwithstanding this vein of prt^u- 
dice, which has discoloured almost all your 

Jugitive pieces J there still breathes through- 
out your writings such a general spirit of. 
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Isufiianity, and zeal for the honour of the 
republic of letters, that I am inclined to 
imagine the author of the English Orphan 
of China, an obscure islander, may still ad- 
dress you upon terms of amity and literary 
benevc^ence. 

As I have attempted a tragedy upon a 
subject tliat has exercised your excellent 
talents, and thus have dared to try my 
strength in the bow of Ulysses, I hold my- 
self in some sort accountable to M. de Vol- 
taire for the departure I have made from 
]iis plan, and the substitution of a new fable 
of my own. 

My first propensity to this story was oc- 
casioned by the remarks of an admirable 
£ritic* of our own upon the Orphan of 
THE House of Chan, preserved to us by 
the industrious and sensible P. Du Halde, 
which, as our learned commentator ob- 
serves, amidst great wildness and irregu- 
larity has still some tnices of resemblance to 



* Mr. Kurd, in his Commentary npon Horace, 
vox* I. I 



f b6 beaiitiftil models of antiquity, b wf 
reflexions upon this piece I imagined I saw 
a blemish in the manner of saving the or* 
pban, by the tame re^gnadoa of another ift« 
fant in his place ; especially when the rab« 
ject afforded so fair an opportunity to deli- 
neate the strug^lings of a parent on so try- 
ing an occasion. It therefore occurred to 
me, if a fable could be framed in which the 
fiither and the two young men might be in-* 
terwoven with probability and perspicuity, 
and not-embarrassed with all the perplexities 
ef a riddle, as you know is the case of the 
Heraclius of CoRNEiLLE, that then many 
situations might arise in which some of the 
nearest afiections of the heart might be 
awakened: but even then I was too con- 
scious that this must be executed in its fall 
force, by a genius very different from my- 
-self. 

In this state of mind. Sir, I heard with 
pleasure that M. de Yoltaire had pro- 
duced, at Paris, his UOrphelin de la 
Chine. I ardently longed for a perusal of 
the piece, expecting such a writer would 
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^eftainly seize all the striking incidents 
iriritli might naturally grow out of such a 
pregnant stmy, and diat he would leave no 
somrde of passion unopened. I was in some 
«orty but net wholly, disappointed : I saw 
M. d^ Voltaire rushing into the midst of 
things at once ; opening his subject in so 
alarming a manner ; and, after the narra- 
tive relating to Oengiskanis over, working 
vp his (ir&t act Vke a poet indeed. 



Meum^tti pectns iataiter tat^t 



-Ucmagut. 

In the beginning of the second act he 
again touches our affections with a master 
hand ; but like a rower who has put forth 
all his {strength, and suddenly sladbens his 
exertion, Isaw, or imagined I saw, him give 
way all at onoe ; the great tumult of the 
qpaasions is over^ the int^est wears away^ 
Gengisk AN talks p6litics; the tenderness of 
a mother Eying with all the strong impulses 
of nature to the relief of her child, is 
thrown into cold, unimpassioned narrative.; 

12 
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the role pour Vainout^eux must have its place, 
and the rough conqueror of a whole people 
must instantly become Le Chevalier GejH' 
GisKANy as errant a lover as ever sighed in 
the Thuilleries at Paris. Your own words, 
Sir, strongly expressive of that manly and 
sensible taste, occurred to me upon (liis oc- 
casion: ' Quelle place pour la galantene 
que le parricide et Tinceste, qui d^solent 
une famille, et la contagion qui ravage un 
pais ? Et quel exemple plus frapant du ridi- 
cule de notre theatre, et du pouvoir de 
rhabitude que Corneille d'un c6t6, qui fait 
dire a Th6s6e. 

Quelque ravage aflPreux qu'etale ici la peste ; 
L*absence aux vrais amans est encore plus funeste. 

^ Et moi, qui, soixante ans apres lui, viens 
faire parler une vielle Jocaste d'un viel 
amour ; et tout cela pour complaire au gout 
le plus fade et le plus faux qui ait jamais 
corrompu la literature.' 

Indeed, Sir, Gengiskan, in the very 
moment of overwhelming a whole nation, 
usurping a crown, and massacring the royal 



imily, except one in&nt, whom he is inr 
uest of, appeared to me exactly like the 
nourous CEdipus in the midst of a de- 
ructive plague. ^' Nunc non erat hie 
•cus." How would that noble perform- 
ice, that chef d'oeuvre of your country, 
le Athalie of Racine, have been defaced 
Y the gallantry of an intrigue, if a tyrant 
id been introduced to make love to the 
ife of the high priest? or if Jo ad, enter- 
lining a secret affection for Athalie, and 
eing asked what orders he would give re- 
tting to the delivery of his country, should 
nswer * aucune,* none at all? And yet 
iis is the language of a northern conquer- 
r, whining for a mandarine's wife who has 
o power of resisting, and, having no rela- 
on tothe royal family, could not strengthen, 
y an intermarriage ,^ his interest in the 
rowh. But to you, who have told us that 
ove should reign a very tyrant in tragedy, 
r not appear there at all, being unfit for 
ie second places to you, who have said 
lat Nero should not hide himself behind 
tapestry to overhear the con?ersatioa of 



Ills mistress and his fival ; to you. Sir, wkt 
needlnrge these remarks? To fiUnptli^ 
h>iig career of tragedy with tUs epiasdic 
lore must certainly have been the motlTs 
that led you into this error ; an error I take 
the liberty to call it, because I have observed 
it to be the hackneyed and ineffectual stra* 
ti^m of many modern writers. Will^ 
the compass of my reading there is hardly a 
bad man in any play but he is in love with 
some very good woman ; the scenes that 
pass between them, I have always remarked, 
are found dull and una wakening by the au- 
dience, even though adorned with all the 
graces of such composition as yours, d 
which it is butjustice tp say that it bestows 
embellishments upon every subject. 

For me, Sir, who only draw in ci^yons, 
who have no resource to those lasting co- 
lours of imagination with which yon set 
ofiF every thing ; a writer such as I am. Sir, 
could not presume to support that duplicity 
of passion which runs through your piece. 
I could not pretend by the powers of style 
to suborn an audience in favour of those 
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secondaiy passages, firom wbicli their aUeiw 
tioD oaturaily revolts^ A plainer and auute 
simple method lay before me, I was neces* 
sitated to keep the main object aa much aa 
possible before the eye, aad therefore it was 
^hat I took a survey of my subject, in order 
to catch at every thing that seemed to me 
to result with order and propriety from it. 
A scantiness of interesting business seemed 
to me a primary defect in the constructioa 
of the French Orphan of China, and that 
I imagined had its source in the early date of 
your play. By beginning almost ' geniina 
ab ovo/ by making the orphan and the 
mandarine's son children in their cradles, it 
appeared to me that you had stripped your* 
self of two characters which might be pro- 
duced in an amiable light, so as to engage 
the affections of their auditors, not only for 
themselves, but consequently for those also 
to whom they should stand in any degree of 
relation. From this conduct I proposed a 
further advantage ; that of effacing the very 
obvious resemblance to the Andromache, 
which uow strikes every body in your plan* 
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This last remark I do not urge against acci" 
dental and distant coincidences of 8enti« 
nent , diction , or fable^ Many of the Greek 
{days, we know, had a family likeness, 
such as an CEdipus, im ElectrAj an I?fll' 
GBNiA inTAURis, in AirLis,a M£Rop£,&c. 
But what is a beauty in R acinic seems in hh 
great successor to be a blemish. In the for- 
mer, nothing depends upon the life of -Asty- 
anax but what was very natural, the happi- 
ness of his mother; in the latter, the fate of 
a kingdom is grafted upon the fortunes of 
an infant ; and I ask your own feelings, for 
nobody knows the human lieart better, whe* 
thcr an audience is likely to take any con*- 
siderable interest in the destiny of a babe> 
who, when your Zamti has saved him, can*, 
not produce any change, any revolution in 
the aflPairs of China ? No, Sir, the con*- 
quered remain in the same state of vassalage, 
and the preservation of the infant king bc»- 
comes therefore almost uninteresting, cei> 
tainly unimportant ; whereas, when the or- 
phan is grown up to maturity, when he is 
a moral agent in the piece, when a plan is. 
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laid for revenging himself on the destroyer* 
bf his family I it then becomes a more press« 
itag motive in the mandarine^s mind ; nay^ 
t is almost his duty, in such a case, to sa- 
crifice even his own offspring for the good 
>f his country. In your story, Sir, give me 
eaver to say I do not see what end can be 
mswered by Zamti's loyalty ; hils prospect 
s at least so distant, that it becomes almost 
[chimerical; and therefore as history war- 
rants an expulsion of the Tartars ; as it was 
not upon the first inroad, but in process of 
time and experience that they learned to 
incorporate themselves with the conquered 
by adopting their laws and customs, I had 
recourse to my own preconceived notions. 
Whether I was partially attached to them> 
or whether my reasonings upon your £sible 
were just, you, Sir, and the public will de*- 
lermine. 

You will perceive, Sir, in the English 
Orphan some occasional insertions of senti- 
ment from your elegant performance. To 
use the expression of the late Mr. Dryden^ 
when he talks of Ben Jonson's imitations 



of the ancients, y<m wM rfkn tr^ek fmi» 
your snam. For this I ahiJl make no apolcK 
gy either to the public or to yon; noneta 
the public^ because they have applauded 
some strokes for which I am indebted to 
you; and none certainly to yoa>, became 
you are well aware I have in this iostance* 
followed the example of many admired 
writers; Boileau, Corneille^ and RA-> 
CINE, in France ; and in England, Milton^ 
Mr. Addison, and Mr. Pope. It was finely 
said by you,. (I have read the story, and take 
it upon trust,) when it was objected to the 
celebrated Ahb6 M£TASTAsio,as a reproach,, 
tliat hQ had frequent transfusions oi thought 
from your writings,. * Ah ! le cher voleur i 
il m'a bien embelli !' This talent of embel- 
lishing I do not pretend to ; to avail myself 
of my reading, and to improve nvy own 
productions, is all I can pretend to; and 
that I flatter myself I have done, not only 
by transplanting from you,, but also from 
many of the writers of antiquity.. If the 
authorities I hare abov&mentioned were not 
sufficient, I could add another very bright 



e^campley the example of M. d« Yoltairs, "* 
whom I have often tracked (to use the same 
^irpressicm ^^ain) in the $nm» of Skakt^ 
tpe0r€. The snow of Shakespeare is but 
a cold expression, but perhaps it will be 
more ^reeable to you than a wofd of greater 
energy that should convey a full idea of the 
astonishing powers of that great man ; for 
we islandei's have remarked of late that 
M. de Voltaire has a particular satisfac* 
tion in descanting on the faults of the most 
wonderful genius that ever existed since the 
Kra of Homer, «and that too, even then, 
when he is under obligations to him ; inso- 
much that a very ingenious gentleman of my 
acquaintance tells me, that whenever you 
treat the English bard as a drunken savage 
in your avant proposy he always deems it a 
sure prognostic that your play is the better 
for him. 

If the great scenes of Shakespeare, 
Sir^ if his boundless view of all nature, the 
lawn, the wilderness, the blasted heath, 
mountains and craggy rocks, with thunder 
and lightning on their brows \ if these can* 
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not Strike the imagination of M. de Vol- 
taire, bow can I expect that the studied 
regularity of my little shrubbery shoiJd 
afford him any kind of pleasure? Tadrop 
the metaphor, if the following tragedy doe* 
not appear to you ^mwnstrousfivrce^ it is all 
I can reasonably expect. But whatever may 
be your opinion of k, I must beg that you 
will not make it tlie criterion by which you 
would decide concerning the taste of the 
English nation, or the present state of litera- 
ture among us. What you have humbly 
said of yourself, in order to do honour to* 
your nation, I can assert with truth of the 
author of the English Orphan^ that he is 
one of the worst poets now in this country.. 
It is true, indeed, that the play has been re- 
ceived with uncommon applause; that so 
celebrated a writer as the author of Creusa^ 
and The Roman Father was my critic and 
my friend; and that a great deal of very 
particular honor has been done me by many 
persons of the first distinction : but give 



• Willisun Whitehead, Es^.. 
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me leave to say, they all know the faults of 
the piece as well as if it bad been discussed 
by the Academy of Belles Lettres. We are 
a generous nation. Sir, and even the faintest 
approaches to merit always meet here the 
warmest encouragement. One thin^ fur- 
ther I will assure you, in case you should 
discover any traces of barbarism in the style 
or fable, that if you had been present at the 
representation you would have seen the- 
atrical splendor conducted with a bienseance 
miknown to the scene Frangoise; the per- 
formers of Zaphimri* and Ilameify by 
their interesting manner, would have made 
you regret that you had not enriched your 
piece with two such characters, to which a 
colourist like you would have given the most 
beautiful touches of the pencil, had the 
idea struck your fancy ; and, though a weak 
state of health deprived the play of so fine 
an actress as Mrs. Gibber, you would have 
beheld in MandaneX a figure that would be 
an ornament to any stage of Europe, and 

* Mr. Mo«8op. f Mr. Holland. \ Mrs. Yatei. 
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you woold have acknowledgad that ber act- 
ing promises to equal the elegance of her 
person; moreover yoa would have seen^ 
Zamti*y whose exquisite powers are capable 
t>f adding pathos and harmony even to our 
great Shakespeare, and have already been 
the chief support of some of your scenes 
upon the English stage. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I beg y«u will not 
imagine that I have written this tragedy ia 
ihe fond hope of eclipsing so celebrated a 
writer as M. de Voltaire; I had an huni» 
bler motive, propter amorem fuod te imitari 
nveo. Could I do that in any distant degree, 
it would very amply gratify the ambition of, 

Sir, 

Your real admirer, 

and most humble servant, 

The AvTHOR of 
The Orphan of China. 

London, April ^, 1759. 



• Mr, Gtrriek. 
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LXVI* TH£ BOOKSELLER C&AMER. 

In Aptil 17^3^ VdtAife being desirous of 
IiAving his tragedy POrphelin de la Chine 
performed at his own littlie theatre, as Le 
Kain was absiBnt, Cramer the bookseller stn^ 
died the part of Gengiskati^ inAtructed by 
th^ Duke de Villars; who^ not being com* 
petentto teaeh dramatic elocution , rendered 
his pupil a cold , ififsipid dedaiiner. Voltaire 
soon perceived that a m^n may be born to a 
dukedom, and acknowledged a brilliailt wit, 
without possessing the necessary talents to 
^i^^am the kti^ arts gracefally* 'The im^ 
patieni author continually hissed the misled 
bookseller, until he applied himself closely 
to forg^ the lessons of his noble instructor, 
and> after an absence of fifteen days, acted 
the chAracter so very dififerentiy that Vol*- 
taire exclaimed in great surprise to Madam 
Denis, ** Heaven be praised, my niece, 
Cramer has disgorged his Dukei*' 
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LXVII. SARRASIN IN BRUTUS. >■ 

On the death of the celebrated Baron, 
and the absence of Beauberg^ who had re- 
tired from the stage, the characters which 
had appertained to them, both in tn^edy 
and comedy, were performed by Sarrasin, 
who at that period could not approach the 
excellency of his great masters. When 
Voltaire heard him rehearse the part of 
Brutus, in his tragedy of that name, his in* 
dignation was provoked at the want of vi- 
gour and dignity which Sarrasin evinced 
throughout the first act; and particularly 
in the invocation to Mars be had no pa* 
tience, and said rather pettishly, " Do recol- 
lect. Sir, that you are Brutus, the most au- 
gust of all the Roman consuls, and must not 
address the god Mars as you would petition 
-a Saint, in this whining manner, * Ah ! good 
Virgin ! let me gain a prize of a himdred 
firancs in the lottery !" 
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L!SCVin. THE MESSIEURS DBP&EZ DE CRASSI. 

These young gentlemen were six bro-' 
tfaersy and the chief part of them minors,' 
when Voltaire settled in the Pays de Gex ;' 
they were descended from an ancient and 
noble family of that country, and all of 
them were in the king's service. One of the 
brothers, a captain in the regiment of Deiux 
Fonts, being in company with M. de Vol- 
taire, who was his neighbour, mentioned 
the sad condition of their family estate, 
which, as it was of considerable value, 
would have been a happy resource to so 
many brothers, if it had not, unfortunately 
for them, been mortgaged many years back 
to some persons at Geneva. He added, that 
the Jesuits had purchased lands adjoining to 
it, in Ornex, to the amount of two thou- 
sand crowns a year, and wanted to add the 
De Crassi estate to their new purchase, and 
that the superior of the Jesuits had actually 
agreed with the Genevese creditors to pur- 
chase the lands, had procured leave of the 

VOL. !• K 
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council, and was on the point of getting 
it confirmed at Dijon; for the father, on be- 
ing told that minors might recover the estate 
notwithstanding the permission of the coun- 
cil, bad replied in writing, that the Jesuits 
ran no hazard, as the Messieurs de Crassi 
would never have it in their power to ad« 
vance the money requisite to recover their 
paternal lands. 

Voltaire was no sooner iixformed of the 
steps which the superior had taken for the 
benefit of his society, than he applied to the 
bailiwick of Gex, and deposited in his hands 
a sum of money sufficient to pay off the 
mortgage ; the De Crassi estate being liber- 
ated from the creditors, the Jesuits were 
obliged to desist, and by a decree from the 
parliament of Dijon the young brothert 
were put in possession of their paterua 
lands; and some time after, when Franc 
was delivered from thq Jesuits, the brothe 
purchased the lands contiguous to th^ 
estate from the reverend society. Thus h 
Voltaire the felicity of reinstating six b' 
thers in their birth-right, which might fa; 
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jen sequestered from them for ever if he 
id not stepped forward to their assistance 
ith spirit and liberality. This affair took 
ace before the extraordinary bankruptcy 
the Jesuit Lavalette and Go. aftdmay be 
ckoned the first sigoal of the Jesuits^ sup- 
ession in France, 

LXIX. YOUNd MIGNAIID> 

This youth was a pupil in the Military 
;^demy at Berlin when Voltaire was with 
3 King of Prussia, The boy felt himself 
tremely anxious to witness the draitiatic 
yformances in his Majesty's private the- 
"e. Cariosity is natural to children at the 
B €f( eleven years ; but young Mignard 
that early period of life possessed wit and 
irit sufficient to address Voltaire in die 
lowing poetical' billet : 

Ke ponvant plus gourmander 
Lc ^sir ardeat qui m'anime 

Baipica^ Seigneur, m^accorder 
Vtk biUct poar Toir Nanhe. 
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Voltaire thus answered the request: 

Qui salt fti fort interesser, 
Merite bien qu*oii le previenne ; 

Oui, parmi nous viens te placer, 
£t nous ferons qu'on t'y retienne. 

The spirited boy gladly accepted the joy- 
ful invitation, and that very evening had the 
honour of being presented by Vpltaire to 
his Majesty, 

LXX. MARSHAL D£ VILLARS AND VOLTAIRE. 

After the brilliant ^success of one of Vol- 
taire's tragedies, the Marshal de Villars said 
to him, " The nation is greatly obliged to 
you for devoting your time to its pleasure 
and improvement." Voltaire replied, " It 
would receive much greater benefit if / 
could write as well as i/ou can speak and 
act." 



LXXI. FATHER ADAM. 

Although Voltaire employed his pen 
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equally against the Atheists and the Jesuits^ 
as he always acknowledged a supreme au- 
thor of events, and detested oppression , yet 
even the Jesuits found an asylum in his man- 
sion of hospitality in the period of their 
distress. Father Adam, whom he considered 
a harmless being, resided with him several 
years. One day he was asked by a friend 
which of the reverend fathers he had pro- 
tected ? Voltaire replied, " I have taken 
care of Father Adam, but he is not, I assure 
you, the^r^^ nian in the world." 

. LXXII. THE FAMILY OF CALAS. 

While Voltaire was reposing tranquilly 
in his retreat on the borders of Switzerland,- 
young Donat Galas flew to him for refuge. 
This poor yoiith, just fifteen jrears of age,' 
was the youngest son of the unfortunate* 
Galas, and was the apprentice of a mer-' 
chant at Nismes, when he heard that his 
worthy and beloved father had suffered death- 
by the severe sentence of the seven judges 
of Thoulouse. At Languedoc the populat 

K3 
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outcrjr against this anfauppy family was so 
yiolent that every body e^cpected to see the 
children of Calas broke upon the wheel^arid 
their mother burnt alive ; even the attorney- 
general expected that the ^vhole family 
woulJ be thus sacrificed^ so weak had been 
their defence, oppressed as they were by 
misf. rtunesy andtcmiiedattorturesywheelsy 
and blazing piles. 

Young Donat Calas, persuaded that he 
should be doomed to share the horrible fate 
of ljii> family, escaped to Switzerland, where 
he wds received and pitied by Voltdire, whe- 
at first knew not how to form a proper 
judgement of tlie sentence which had beea 
pronounced against Calas and his family; 
but on parti ular inquiry, he found that 
Calas, the father, an infirm old man^ had 
been accused by a Roman Catholic servant 
of hanging one of his sons^ a vigorous young 
man, because he was apprehensive that he 
would embrace the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion ; and yet Calasy although not afBuent^ 
allowed a pension to another of his sons who 
had actually been converted to that f£^» 
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The deceased son had been a dissipated 
young man, and thefe were the strongest 
feasofib to suppose that he had codimitted 

I 

guicide: his disposition, conduct, and the 
books he read^ all conspired to strengthen 
that idea, and not one plausible circum- 
stance proved that the father had destroyed 
the son. Yet a weak and superstitious mA-> 
^strate^ \tho hated the Protestants, caused 
the whole family to be imprisoned ; the Ro« 
man Catholics became inflamed with enthu« 
siasm, and pronounced the young man jk 
martyr. The fraternity of Penitents at 
Thoulouse said solemn masses for him, and 
paraded Avith his ^flSgy holding the pen with 
which he was to sign his abjuration in one 
hand, and in the ether the palm of martyr- 
dom. The inferior tribunal, led by the 
furious M. David, declared the unfortunate 
Calas guilty ; th& parliament confirmed the 
sentence by a small majority, and the hap- 
less father was condemned to torture and the 
wheel. — He expired solemnly protesting, his 
innocence^ 

Ottis of the sons, who was sentenced ta 

k4 
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banishment only, went immediately to 
Switzerland, and threw himself into the 
fostering arms of Voltaire. He took a 
month to convince himself of the innocence 
of Calas and his persecuted family; and 
when after the closest investigation he was 
convinced of it, he thought himself obliged 
in conscience to employ his friends, his 
purse, his pen, and his credit, to make re- 
paration for the mistake of the seven judges 
of Thoulouse, and to have the proceedings 
revised by the king's council. He interested 
the susceptible heart of the Duke de Choi- 
seul in the cause of humanity. 

He interested also for the unhappy family 
the Duchess d^Enville, whom.the reputation 
of the physician Tronchin had invited to 
Geneva. The great grand-daughter to the 
author of the Maxims disdained the errors 
of superstition ; slie was excited by her in- 
nate feelings to promote thQ happiness of 
the human kind, while her acquired know- 
ledge, embellished, not checked by feminine 
modesty, gave her activity and courage t5 
exert the virtuous energies of. her .^oul. 
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Her abhorrence of fanaticism and oppression 
insured the family of Calas a friend in this 
amiable lady, whose zeal for those she 
thought worthy her protection was not to be 
chilled by delays or checked by obstacles. 

The process commenced. To the tedi- 
ous memorials of the advocates Voltaire 
added more powerful writings, calculated to 
awaken pity for the oppressed, and indigna« 
tion against oppressors ; and in pleading for 
the injured family of Calas he nobly sup- 
ported the cause of toleration, a word which 
it was at that time thought daring even to 
pronounce in France. His letters to the 
judges and defenders of the cause abounded 
with delicate praises, so animating to zeal, 
that while he solicited justice he seemed to 
promise immortality. 

. The revisal lasted three years ; Messieurs 
Bacquancourt and De Crosne acquired the 
greatest honour by their reports of this me- 
morable cause.. At last the sentence of 
Thoulouse was annulled. Fifty Masters of the 
Court of Requests unanimously, declared 
the family of Calas to be innocent ^ and re- 
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commended them to the benevolent justice 
of his majesty. 

The Duke de Choiseul^ who never missed 
an opportunity of exercising the liberality 
of his disposition, represented to bis majesty 
that Calas had been proved innocent, and 
his memory cleared from the stains of dis^ 
honour, and that now some reparation 
should be made for the injuries sustained by 
his distressed family, which was as respect- 
ful as it was unfortunate. He obtained for 
the innocent suiferers a gift of thirty-six 
thousand livres from the King ^. 

-On the 9th of March 1765 the deed was 
signed by which Calas was justified, and the 
sad destiny of his family changed. On the 
ninth of March 1762 was the innocent John 
Calas most cruelly executed;, and his af- 
flicted family being liberated, and his repu- 
tation restored in the mobt honoui*able man- 
ner on the anniversary of his horrilile and 
unjust execution, was very remarkabfe* 



ii» ■■ 
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The iobabitaats of Paris ran in crowds t^ 
flee the widow and her fatherless of&pring^ 
come out of prison ; the popolaoe congra<-^ 
tulated them by clapping of bands, accia* 
mations of triumph, and tears o( joy. 

The family of Galas were attached by the 
warmest gratitude to their spirited preserver^ 
and Voltaire thought himself honoured by 
their sincere friendship. His humane con- 
duct in regard to this family was never for- 
gotten; it rendered him dear, almost to 
adoi*ation, to those whose humble situation in 
life made them strangers to his literary fame. 
Many years after, as he was passing along 
the Pont-Royal, followed by a crowd eager 
to gaze at him, a person to whom he waa 
unknown, except by report, inquired of a 
poor woman who that was whom the people 
were so anxious to see ? the woman replied^ 
*' Kilow you not he is the defender of Calaa 
and ill his family ?" Voltaire, when in- 
forftied of that reply,, was greatly affected^ 
and declared he gloried more in that title 
than inUtt the fame he had acquired by his 
writings.; and he has said^ that daring the 
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three years in which he was exerting him- 
self to clear these unfortunate people, he 
reproached himself if a smile escaped him^ 
as if he had committed a crime. 



LXXIII. M. DAVID. 



This unhappy man, who had led the tri- 
bunal against Galas, on hearing that he had 
been declared innocent, was so oppressed 
by remorse that he lost his senses, and did 
not long survive that misfortune. 



LXXIV. THE MISFORTUNES OF SIRVEN, 
AS RELATED BY VOLTAIRE. 

" Hear the fact — it will fill you with horror." 

** An inhabitant of Castre, named Sirven, 
had three daughters. As this was a Pro- 
testant family, an inhuman priest tore the 
youngest daughter from the bosom of her 
parents, and forced her to receive instruc- 
tion in a convent, where she was barba«i 
rously whipped on account of her reluctance 
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•^gainst ber new catechism. The poor girl, 
filled with terror, and exasperated by severe 
treatment, lost her senses, and drowned 
herself in a well about three leagues from 
the abode of her father. The bigots im- 
mediately took the alarm, and persuaded 
themselves that the father, mother, and sis- 
ter had put the girl to death; for the Roman 
Catholics'of these provinces regard it as a 
leading maxim of the Protestants that they 
are boi^nd in conscience to hang, drown, or 
put to death one way or other, such of their 
children whom they suspect of an inclina- 
tion to embrace popery. This affair hap- 
pened just at the time Calad was in chains, 
and they were erecting his scaffold at Thou- 
louse. .... 

** This story of the unfortunate* girl 
reached Thoulouse, where it passed for a 
new example of a father and mother becom-^ 
ing parricides in the cause of religion. The 
rage of the fanatics is redoubled; Galas 'is- 
broken upon the wheel ; and the unhaiTpy 
Sirven, his wife, and daughters, are caHed 
before the same tribunal that was stained 
with the innocent blood of Calas. 
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'^ Siiren, terrified by the prospect of a 
mniUr ini<]pito«is judgement, had only a 
moment left to save himself by flight, with a 
aick family. They travelled barefoot over 
rocks and mountains covered with snow. 
One of his daughters was seised with the 
pangs of child-birth, and delivered in an 
open field, yet she was compelled to con- 
tinue her flight with a dying infimt in her 
feeble arms. At length they arrived at 
Switzerland. 

** The unfortunate Sirven applied to me 
for succour. Never did I behold such' an 
afiecting picture of innocence and afflictioa. 
Only think of four harmless sheep accused 
by the butchers of having devoured a J(amb. 
I lamented their case ; but my tears alone 
could not i^ress them. I wrote immedi- 
ately to the first president of the parliament 
of Languedoc, but he was at that* time al>* 
sent from Thoulouse. I had a request pre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor. In the mean 
time Sirven, his wife, and his two dat^faters 
were hanged in eflSgy at Castre, and all 
their goods confiscated^ Thus is au>inn0eent 
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and virtuous family, abandoned to reproach 
and poverty 9 compelled to be exiles from 
their native land." 

It was eight years before Voltaire could 
procure justice for the injured Sirvens, yet 
be persevered, and at length succeeded; 
the friends of truth triumphed, and Sirven 
vras proved guiltless. 

LXXV. POETIC HARMONY. 

Voltaire said, that fine poetry was the 
music of the soul. 

LXa^Vl* A LETTER FROM THE COUNT DE 
TRESSAN TO M. DE VOLTAIRE. 

*^ Commerci, July 29, 1759. 
** Sir, 
'^ His Polish Majesty has commanded me 
to supply his loss of sight by answering the 
<Jiarming letter he has just received from 
you, and assuring you of his friendship for 
yourself, and his high esteem for yo«r 
works. 
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'< His Majesty again confirms the attesta^ 
tion which he commanded me to send yoil 
relative to the exact truth of all the facts 
contained in your History of Charles XII. 
He is highly gratified to hear from you, Sir, 
that the king his son-in-law, by renewing 
the ancient privileges of your manor lands, 
has afforded you such a distinguished mark 
of his good will and esteem. 

/^ I cannot but be sensible of the great- 
ness of your loss in not reading characters 
traced by* the hand which you would kiss 
with so much pleasure ; a single word from 
this adored prince, who is continually per- 
forming every thing which you love vand 
praise in great kings, would to you be a 
thousand times more estimable than all 

• • • 

which the most faithful of your servants 
and friends can utter. 

" Tressan."' 

PS. by King Stanislaus, scarcely le-> 
gible. 

" I answer from the hearty being deprived 
of eyes J and assure you that I continually 



friendship far ym." 

PS, by Cqmit de Tress^n* 

'* Your heart will easily divine what my 
dear and amiable master has written, al* 
though yon will find it difficult to distinguish 
the wofds^ Pity an active raind ; and how 
seldom are the minds of monarchs active ! 
a mind which can no l&»ger be amused with 
revising the work it has produced ; pity obuk 
who i<s deprived of the fdicity of readings 
wfjki9g» plftying on musical instruments^ 
aiHl of seeing ypur oid acqiWRtliR^, t^^ 
wk&9e ho«s^ bis Maj^»ty has wri^lQn liii 
short postscript,'- 

LXXVII. MADAME T>V BOCCAGE. 

This lady was adorned with personal and 
mental charms td an eminent didgrte« She 
wrote an epic poem in ten books, entitled 
La Columbiade ; o]u, la Poi Portfie au Nou- 
veau Monde; Li^s Ain^OO^s, ^ tragedy; 
and an .opera. j$he tra»9kl^# or rather 

VOL« i« h 
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imitated, the Paradise Lost of Milton, in » 
poem called Le Paradis Terrestra, la six 
books ; and also translated the Temple of 
Fame, written by Mr. Pope. This beautiful 
Sappho of France, in the course of a tour 
which she made, accompanied bj her hus« 
band, corresponded with her sister, Madame 
du Perron, the widow of a counsellor of the 
parliament of Rouen. Her letters evince a 
brilliant and intelligent mind, and contain 
details of manj curious and interesting cir- 
cumstances in Holland, Italy, and England, 
which came to her knowledge while she was 
▼isiting those countries. These letters were 
first published in France, and have been 
since translated into English. 

M. de Voltaire sent her a copy of his 
tragedy of Semiramis, with the following 
lines: 

J'avois fait un vocu tcmcraire 
De chanter un jour, a la fois 
Leg graces, Tcsprit, Tart de plaire, 
Le talent d'unir sous ses loix 
l.e8 dieux de Pindc et de Cytherc, 
€ur cct objet fixant men choix 
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• 

Je clierchois ce rare assemblage 
■Niil autre he put me toucher ; 
Mais ]e vis hier Du Boccage, 
£t je n*ai plus rien a chercher. 

Madame du Boccage finished one of her 
tours by paying her respects to him at his 
castle of Ferney. At another time, being 
at Lyons, on her way to Italy, she wrote to 
Voltaire that an invitation to be present at 
the ceremony of the marriage between the 
Doge of Venice and the Adriatic Sea pre- 
vented her having the pleasure of visiting 
him at his delightful retreat. The bard sent 
her the following answer, in three lan- 
gua.ges: 

** Vous qui regner^ur le Parnasse, 
Alicz au caphole, aUez, raportez nous 
Les myrtcs de Petraque, et les lauriers dc Tasse ; 
Si tousdeux revivoient, ils chantcroientpour vous, 
£t voyant vos beaux yeux et votre x>oesie, 

Tous deux mouroient a vos genoux 

Ou' d'amour, oii de la jealousie'.** 

** Dunqne, O Signora] dopo ch' ella avra 
veduto il cornuto sposo del Mar Adriatico, 
vedr& il Padre della Chiesa sa r& coronata 

l2 
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ncl campicloglio dalle muni del buon Bene* 
detto. Klla dovrebbc ritornafe per la via di 
Genera, e trionfare tra gli Eretici quando 
avrd recevuta la corona poetica dei santi 
Catolici ; ma il suo viaggio 6 tutto par la 
gloria, e nel suo gran volo ella trascorra 
nostra lieli benche umili tetti. II zio e la ni 
poto, bacciano affettuosa mente la mano cbe 
a scritto tante belle cose, e si racomnoanda* 
no alia sua bonignitd con ogniossequio*. — 
Ckxxl journey, Milton's daughter, Camoen's 
lister! Coniptez, Madame, que nous ne 
vous juurdonnerons jamais de n'avoir point 
pris la route dc Geneva." 



* Then, O Sigoors • ^^^ you have lecn tlie c(>niuted 
vpouse of the Adriatic Sea you will bchokt tiie Fatkerof 
the Church, and you will be crowned in the capital by 
the hands of tlie good Benedict. When yon liave re- 
ceived the poclical crown from the lioiy CatiM)lic8, y<m 
are to return by tiic way of Geneva, and triiunph among 
the Heretics. Yet, although you travel in the high ca- 
reer of glory, you will not forget in your exalted flight 
to descend at our happy, though humble, babitatioo* 
The uncle and niece affectionately kiss the hand which 
has written so many beautiful things, and recommend 
tkeiMelvct lo your kindness with the tmett attadunent 
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Lxxviir. Voltaire's letter to th% 

BISHOP OF ANNECY, 

Ifiw/iose diocese Feniey w situated^ 

'• My Lord, 
** The rector of the little village of N — , 
in the neighbourhood* of my estate, has 
commenced a law-suit against my tenants at 
Ferney, and having frequently absented 
himself from his duty to carry it on at Di- 
jon, he will find it easy to overpower the 
indiistrious farmers, who are wholly occu-. 
pied in toiling for their daily support. He 
charges them fifteen hundred livres for costs 
of suit, and has also the cruelty to include 
the expenses of the journies which he has. 
taken on purpose to ruin them. Youj, my 
Lord, know better than I do how the popes^ 
in the early ages of the church,' were in- 
censed against the clergy who sacrificed to 
tenapoml s^ffairs the time which tliey should 
have devoted to the duties of their holy 
office; btit if they had been told that a 
priest came with the officers of justice to 

I. a 
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extort money from poor families^ to take 
the milk from their infants by depriving 
them of the small portion of meadow land 
which they possessed to feed their cattle^ 
what would the ancient fathers of the 
church have said ? Yet, my Lord, this has 
been done by a rector near the gates of my 
castle. I sent him word that I would pay 
the greatest part of what he exacted from 
my tenants, but he answered^ that would 
not satisfy him. 

*' You will, no doubt, sigh at the idea 
that any pastor of the true church should set 
such a horrid example^ while there is not a 
single instance of a Protestant clergyman 
having entered into a law-suit with his pa- 
rishioners concerning pecuniary affairs*." 

Vokaire generousl}- put an end to the 
process by paying all the claims which op- 
pressed his poor tenants ; and not only set- 



* M. de Voltaire formed his opinion of the Protestant 
clergy in the cantons of Switzerland. Alas ! in Englani 
there arc too many rectors who, like the litigious cure .of 
N— I are rapaciously greedy of their tithes^ 
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tied the difierence between the pastor and 
his flock, but made the most delightful 
change in the appearance of the once* 
wretched district. 

LXXIX. THE BLESSINGS OF TOLERATION. 

The liberal-minded Voltaire was the true 
friend of liberty and the enemy of persecu- 
tion ; he regarded with horror those dark- 
souled hypocrites who, by the most cruel 
tortures, dared, in the name of the all- 
merciful God, to sacrifice their fellow- 
creatures for the sale crime of professing 
a different faith, or for even deviating in 
the least from them in a few slight forms of 
religion. He always argued strongly in fa- 
your of toleration, both with the Protestant 
and Romish clergy, he endeavoured to con- 
vince them that such mild sentiments could 
alone render their lives a blessing to them- 
selves and to others, and assured them that 
he would jo3rfu]ly resign his life, if by so 
doing he could establish the enlightened 
principles of toleration throughout £urope* 

l4 
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Nor irere his pereuasions totally unsttecen^ 
ful; he grentlj contributed to render the 
clergy, from Geneva to Madrid, more mild 
and humane, and to prevent the laietyfrom 
being the passive dupes of priestcraft. 

The wretched place which he had found 
poorly inhabited by a few miserable pea- 
sants, devoured by poverty, disease, und 
tax-gatheirers, became in a ri>ort time a 
populated and flourishing colony; and 
though its inhabitants were a mixture of 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, tbey lived 
together in the fraternal amity of 0ni reli* 
gioR, the happy children of one kind father; 
At Ferney, the wives of Swiss Protestant* 
^vould raise and decorate three temporary 
altars for the Host against the procession of 
the festival of the Holy Sacrament. All the 
Protestants assisted at the ceremony with 
respect and reverence; and M. Hugonet, 
the new rector of Femcy , a clergjnaaan of a 
liberal and tolerating spirit, returned them 
thanks in his sermon for their respectful and 
generous conduct. If a Roman Catholie 
was skky a Protestant would go to atteitd 
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him with care and affection, and evcrjr 
mark of kindness was gratefully returned 
when he stood in need of the like assistance. 

Voltaire beheld with inexpressible felicity 
peace and happiness established around him t 
they were the luxuriant gnowth of fruits^ 
planted by his own hand ; he had cultirated 
the seeds of humanity, toleration, and fra-^ 
ternal affection in die minds of his fellow* 
creatures, both by his writings, his dis* 
course, and his example. He reasoned from 
facts, and he acted from the principles oT 
nature. Many zealous sectaries reproached 
him severely, but they were the slaves of 
superstition. 

When travellers came to visit him, he di- 
rected tjheir attention to the charch which. 
he had erected, with this inscription, '* Deo^ 
Erexit,* and said, " It is to God, the tani- 
Ten»il Father of mankind, diat I faa^;«e in* 
scribed this church, and I believe it is the 
4fnly church that is abdicated ta the Al-- 
mighty Ciod-** 
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LXXX. A GALLANT RETORT. 

As a nobleman was leading a very lovely 
young lady from the theatre, after the re- 
presentation of Zaire, at which tragedy she 
had been greatly affected, they met Vol- 
taire, to whom the nobleman said, ^^ You 
have much to answer for the crime of draw- 
ing floods of tears from those beautiful 
eyes." Voltaire replied, "Ah! my Lord, 
those eyes know but too well how to avenge 
themselves." 



LXXXI. THE MARGRAVINE OF BAREITH. 

After the battle of Kolin, so favourable 
to the Austrians, and so discouraeinsf to 
Frederic the Third of Prussia, his sister, 
the Margravine of Bareith, wrote as follows 
to Voltaire : 

" I was sensibly affected with your letter, 
as was the king, my brother, with that you 
inclosed for him. I hope you will be 
pleased with that part of his answer which 
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eoncems yourself^ but I am sure yoa will be 
as much dissatisfied with his rescJutions as 
I am. I flattered myself with the hopes 
that yoiir reflexions would have made some 
impression on his mind ; but by the inclosed 
note you will find the contrary. Nothing 
remains for me but to follow his destiny, 
should it prove unfortunate* I have never 
prided myself in being a philosopher, yet I 
have endeavoured to become one ; and the 
little progress I have made has taught me to 
despise riches and grandeur : but I have not 
found any thing in philosophy which can 
heal a wounded heart, except the fatal re- 
solution of terminating worldly evils by 
ceasing to live. My present condition is 
. worse than death. I see the greatest man of 
the age, my friend and brother,^ reduced to 
the most dreadful extremity : I see my 
whole family exposed to perils and dangers^ 
my native country torn to pieces by merci- 
less enemies, and the country where I re- 
side at present threatened with similar mis* 
fortunes. Would to heaven that the evik 
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which I i\o\f mention had fallen upon n» 
alone ! I would bear them with fortitude. 

** Pardon this melanchdy account, but 
the share you take in all which regards your 
friends encourages me to open my heart to 
you. Alas ! even hope is banished from it! 
When Fortune changes, she is constant in 
her persecutions as she is in her favours. 
History is full of the^e examples ; but / 
have never witnessed a situation like ours, 
nor such a cruel, inhuman war cari:;ied on 
among civilized nations. If you knew the 
dreadful state of Germany and Prussia it 
would draw tears from. your eyes. The 
cruelties which the Russians commit in 
Prussia make nature shudder. How happy 
are you in your hermitage, reposing under 
the shade of your laurels, and calmly phi- 
losophising on the misconduct of princes! 
I wish you may enjoy the truest philosophy 
in your peaceful retreat I 

" If Fortune should again favour us with 
her smiles you may rely on my acknow^ 
ledgments, I shall never forget the proofs 
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t>f attachment which you have given me : 
my sensibility shall be my gage. I am 
never a friend by halves, and I shall always 
be a true one to our brother Voltaire. 

" WiLHELMINA. 

** JVesent my compliments to Madame 
Denis. Continue, I entreat you, to write 
to the king.' 



» 



This affecting letter evinces, the excel- 
lence of the. Margravine's heart and under- 
standing, and proves her deserving of the 
encomiums bestowed on her by Voltaire, in 
an elegiac ode lamenting the death of that 
amiable princess,, written by the desire of 
the King of Prussia. Her letter also de- 
scribes in pathetic terms the dreadful mis- 
fortunes which monarchs too frequently 
bring upon themselves and subjects by 
warring, perhaps for trifles, and devoting 
whole nations to misery, if not destruction. 

From the moment Voltaire received this 
letter from the Margravine he resolved to 
prove the firmness of his attachment to her- 
self and the king her brother, and his love 
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of peace. He immediately engaged the 
Cardinal de Tenchin, residing at that time 
in a retired manner at Lyons, in a corre-* 
spondence with the Margravine of Bareith, 
as the most probable means of promoting a 
peace so zealously to be desired. The let- 
ters of her royal highness, and also those of 
the cardinal, passed by the way of Geneva, 
being a neutral state, and through the hands 
of Voltaire. 

XXXXII. FREDERIC THE THIRD, OF PRUS- 
SIA, IN DISTRESS* 

The brave and royal warrior felt most se- 
verely his defeat at Kolin, and the misfor* 
tunes with which it was attended ; yet they 
checked not his martial ardour, nor his de- 
votion to the muses. He resolved to lead 
his troops toward Saxony, and face the 
combined armies of France and Austria near 
Mersbourg, although their numbers were 
far superior to his, and Marshal Richelieu 
was advancing with a powerful army ; and 
at this critical epoch he was sufficiently col* 
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lected to write his will in verse : nor did the 
monarch, in that composition, conceal his 
misfortunes ; be mentioned them like a phi- 
losopher, and regarded death with calmness 
and fortitude. 

He wrote to the Margravine of Bareith, 
informed her that he was going to termi- 
nate his life, and took a fraternal leave of 
her in verse. He addressed a long farewell 
epistle to the Marquis d'Argenson, and an- 
other to Voltaire, in which were the fol- 
lowing lines : 

*' Je suis homme, il suffit, et ne pour la soufirance ; 
Aux rigucurs du destin j'oppose ma Constance. 

** Yet with these sentiments I am far from 
condemning Otho and Cato. There was 
not a single glorious moment in the life of 
the former but that in which it was termi- 
nated. 

* Voltaire dans ton bermitage 

Pent Vadonner en paixa la rertu du sage 

Dont Platon nous tra9a la loi : 

Pour moi, menace du naufrage, 

Je dois en affronter Torage 

Penser, yiirrc, ctmouri enroL** 
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LXXXll. TICTORY AT ROSBACH, OBTAIN- 
ED BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA OVER THE 
FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS. 

After evincing the sublimity of a pbilo- 
sopher in his \i'ritiDgS9 tlie Prussi^oi mom 
narch proved that he possessed the heroism 
of a warrior. In November 1757 be took 
an advantageous situation at Rosbacb, on 
the frontiers of Saxony, where he waited 
for the French and Imperial armies. 

Prince Henry, brother to his majesty, at 
the head of five battalions, sustained the 
first shock of the enemy, while his artillery 
thundered upon them, and his cavalry at- 
tacked theirs. The French and Austrians 
were routed at the first discharge ; and at 
five in the afternoon the battle was decided 
in fav©ur of the Prussians, Avho gained the 
most complete victory that history has re- 
corded. Long will the battle of Rosbach be 
celebrated. Thirty thousand French and 
twenty thousand Austrians were seen flying 
on all sides, in the most precipitate man- 



Tier, hkforh i^ehty-five battalions and forty- 
four sqasdrbiis. The defeats ^t Agincourt^ 
Oessyi and Poictiers trere not thore hami- 
liatihg. Thii gtorious victory tinte the riiore 
satisfactory to his Prussian majesty, &s it 
%^ gained with such a trifling ioste ; on his 
sid^thekillM and wounded not Exceeding 
s\t hundred* Hrs Royal Highness Prince 
Hexity and General Zeidita were slightly 
THrounded, and Greneral Meiniecke was un- 
fbrlunately skin ; ii^hile the enemy left three 
thousand dead upon the field of battle, fi^e 
thousand fite . hundred prisoners, and lost 
sixty pieces of cannon, and many standards 
and colours. 

This memorable victory is imputed by 
Voltaire to the discipline and military evo- 
lutions begun by Frederic the Second, and 
perfected by his son. He ^dys, " The 
Prussian exerdlse has been rising t6 perfect- 
ion for fifty years. France and other coun- 
tries endeavoured to imitate them without 
effect, particularly the French, who have 
naturally an aversion to discipline; .and 
<;dttld not possibly apcdmplish iii fout years 

VOL. I. M 
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what had cost the Prussians fifty to com* 
plete. In France they changed their ma- 
nopuvres at each review, by which means 
neither officers nor soldiers were perfect in 
their evolutions^ and they took the field ig- 
norant and undisciplined. The regular con- 
duct of the Prussians threw them into disor- 
der, and Fonune snatched Frederic from de- 
spair to place him on the pinnacle of glory." 
The following tributes to the Prussian 
monarch, on the above glorious event, 
will not, perhaps, be deemed inapplicable 
in this place, as they are productions of 
Knglish bards : 



Oil the King of Prussia. 

To Rome and Greece two distant ages gave 
Caesar the sage, and Amnion's son the brave ; 
But Rome and Greece must now resign their fame» 
And yitid to Germany the juster claim. 
Where nature forms a Frederic complete. 
And in one breast the sage and hero meet. 

This and the two following are selected 
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from an English publication for November 
n57; 



Camr and Frederic* 

Tou came, yoa taw, you overcame; 

Caesar, *twa8 bravdy done ; 
But Frederic twice has done the same* 

And donble kiurels wdo. 

Rosbach, of one Important day. 

His ^orious deeds shall tell, 
And Breslaw*s neighb*ring plains shall say 

How Austriaas fled, or fell. 



To the King of Prussia j on his late success^ 

O, thou undaunted ptince ! whom millions own 
August on Wisdon^'s as on Prussia's throne ; 
Of France and Austria's sons the general dread. 
In winter campaigns nursed, in battles bred ; 
Whose just revenge the combined league disarms. 
The world's great chief in council and in arms, 
Rait'd to defend thy darling country's cause, 
Direct her senate, and protect her laws ! 
Pleas*d we behold thy valiant sons advance, 
To check the towering insolence of France, 

M 2 
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Whove boitik trtppy ia ynd coefiniwi dr^w» 
To keep the bcro of the world in swe, 
Thfoof^ paitkm natiooM force their lawiett wayV 
Condenui'd to crown the triomph of the daj^- 
The day for which PamatHan barek grew, 
" And Greece bchdd her oliictbloqni for 700.** 
Aw*d by thjpreaeiicet trembling legions £cd. 
And eoabin'd faclinn» hsof their drpo^g head. 
Wing*d with thy glory, thnnd^rii^ cwnons rour. 
And cooq'ring twords arc tiag'd with reeUi^ gvCi 
Serene in battle, prudent, ▼alianc« wif^ 
Here all thy |^orie^ all thyTirtocs rise. 
Hiy steady temper, not by nombcrs aw*^* 
Detects intrigues, rebellion, |;oilt, andfr^nd; 
0*er Leipsic's walls truth, justice forc'd thy W9f, 
To save thy coontry from the Mawagp pccy ; 
True fortitude, unknown to half mankind, 
Rous*d op the generous ardour of thy mind : 
The hero soon in great exploits presides. 
Which justice warrants, and which wisdom guides ; 
Prompt to attack, to rescue, and defend. 
He proves his country's gnardiaa, fitthcr, firiend; 
Grasps the keen dagger, hraTdy strikes the hkv, 
Frai^ght with due vengeance on thcgoiby fix. 
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CXiy. THS COMFTHOUJSIt-aSirXEAL OF 

FRAN<:S» 

Bthoug& Cardinal' Tencbin contiiit^edhis 
ociations for peace, they were ineffect- 
The Duke de Choiseul then began to 
mote the necessary work, which was at 
^h completed by the Duke de Praslin ; 
ch was rendering a most important ser- 
5 to France, iiMpk)\fterisbed', in tmth al. 
;t ruined, by the vj^ar ; for the country 
reduced to such a deplorable s^te,that 
ing twelve succeeding years of peace the 
isters of finances, who rapidly took 
;e of each other in that office, could not, 
of them, with the most assiduous ap- 
ation for the good of their country, heal 
wounds she had received during that 
1 war. The want of money was so 
it, that a comptroller-general, on a very 
ssing occasion, was obliged to seize upon 
:he cash which had been deposited by in- 
duals in the hands of M. Magan, the 
^'s banker, among which was the sum of 

M 3 
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two hundred thousand livrea belonging to 
Voltaire ; but with the gaiety of a French- 
man, and the spirit of a poet, he consoled 
himself for his great loss by writing, ex- 
tempore, the following lines, the moment 
he was informed of his misfortune : 

Au tcm de Ii grandeur Romaine 
Horace di»ait a M^croc, 
Quand et-^serez rous de doiiner } 
Chca Ic Wckhc on n*cst passi tcndre. 
J< dub (Hrr. mais san douleur, 
A monsctgneur le Controlcur, 
Quand ce^scrcz vous de me prendre ? 



LXXXV. THE DUKE DE CKOISEUL. 

Voltaire seemed destined to be involved 
ill the national embarrassments. The Duke 
do i''H>iseuI had caused a spacious andcom- 
movlious hart>our to be constructed at Ver- 
soy« upon the Loman Lake, commonly 
called the Lak^ oi Geneva, and also had a 
friiiate built t' ore. The vessel was seized 
in a port of S.ivoy, near the famous Ri- 
paille, by some natives of that country, to 
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whom the proprietors of this new scheme 
were indebted. Voltdire immediately re- 
deemed t^e-TPoyal vessel, but could never 
recover from government the money which 
he paid for its liberation, as the Duke de 
Choiseul at that period resigned all his mi* 
nisterial apppintments, and retired to his 
chateau at Chantaloup. His resignation 
was regretted most sincerely, not only by 
his particular friends, but by a vast majo- 
rity of the people, who loved him for his 
benevolent disposition, nobleness of soul, 
and superior abilities. 

Voltaire was attached to him by the firm- 
est ties of gratitude. The Duke de Choi- 
seul readily granted any favour, on his re- 
commendation. Commissions, pensions, re- 
wards, and crosses of St. Louis had been 
given, at his request, during the duke's ad- 
ministration, and the colony at Ferney had 
flourished under his auspices. The power- 
ful assistance of such a friend was an af- 
fecting loss to Voltaire, whose means of 
conferring benefits were restrained, and who 
feared that his artists and manufactories 
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would be ruined without so noble a sup- 
port. But in that ^ ^^c;^ agreeably o^iv 
takcn: his little colony was succesi£i% 
employed by Spain, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, and Italy, and became strong 
enough to support itself 

LXXXVI. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 

While her Imperial Majesty was engaged 
in an expensive war against the Turks she 
purchased watches at Ferney to the amount 
of fifty thousand livres ; and at the same time 
she laid out in France and HolIan4 several 
millions of livres in jewels and pictures. 

She presented M. Diderot with fifty thou- 
sand livres in a manner so delicate that it 
added value to the gift. She offered AL 
D'Alembert a salary of sixty thousand livreai 
if he would superintend the education of hec 
son : but although it was equal to what the 
Duke de la Vang ion enjoyed at Versailles,, 
neither t!)e health nor pliilosophical dispo-^ 
sition of M. d'iUembert inclined him to ac^ 
ccpt the charge, or reside at Petersburg. 



Tbe tmppesfralso sent Priaoe ^Coscoulskx 
v^tif< sogie ' y&i^y valuable pir^s^ts to Vol!- 
tayre, wjio told her, in his letter of thaiifc% 
tl^t by her liberality he imagined' she mmt: 
possess the treasures of Aboulcassem, in the 
Persia,!! Tales, or at least muiM^ have t«^e» 
all Miistapha's^ ia her late yictpries.. Sb& 
replied, ^^ I enrich myself by ecooomy ; 
and though deeply engaged in war, shall 
contrive not to feel the want of either men 
er money .'''^ 

f 

LXXXVII. MADAME NECKER. 

This lady being at P^ris with her hus«c 
ban4^ M, Necker, then the resident from; 
Geneva, and afterwards appointed Qoaip*< 
tsoUer-general of the finances, of Fr^mcei^ 
proposed that a statue should be erectodiiY^i 
honour of Voltaire, which- might, in som^ 
loeasure compensate hin^ for all the insipid: 
libels and ridiculous ^caluinnies which ignor 
ranee an4 fanaticism had incessantly heaped 
upon> him. Madame Necker^s genius and 
h^Uycultivated imderstaoding could onljr 
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be excelled by the goodness of her heart. 
This gallant proposal was made to some 
tnilv learned men, upon condition that ^urA 
alone should have the privilege of subscrib- 
ing to the undertaking. The idea was 
eagerly adopted, and M. Pigal, a famous 
statuary in Paris, immediately employed to 
make the statue of Voltaire. 



LXXXVIII. THE KING OF PRUSSIA, CON- 
CEHNING THE STATUE OF ViDLTAIRE. 

If the campaigns of the Prussian monarch 
liad not rendered iiim celebrated, his friend- 
ship for Voltaire, and the honours he con- 
ferred on that great author, would alone 
have consigned his name to immortality. 
No one could be a better judge of literary 
merit than a sovereign who is not more dis- 
tinguished as a great warrior than as a great 
genius. The following letter confers ho- 
nour on himself, and must endear him to all 
the lovers of literature and science. 

When it was agreed to erect a statue to 
Voltaire, the Members of the French Aca-* 
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demy ardently Miisbed that the King of 
Prussia, so respected by all who cultivate 
learning, such an excellent judge of the ta- 
lents of this illustrious writer, and so cele- 
brated himself for his victories and his lite- 
rary genius, would condescend to place his 
august name at the head of the subscribers ; 
and they appointed M. d^Alembert, as se- 
cretary to the Academy, and who had re- 
ceived most distinguished marks of kind- 
ness from this great sovereign, to the ho- 
nour of addressing his majesty on this sub- 
ject ; and he was soon favoured with this 
answer, more honourable to Voltaire than 
the statue in question : 

" SansSouci, J%dy2^f 177<X. 
'* The noblest monument to Voltaire is 
that which he himself has erected in his 
works. Those will subsist longer than the 
dome of Saint Peter, the Louvre, or any of 
the stupendous edifices which Vanity con- 
secrates to Eternity, When the French 
language shall be spoken no more, Voltaire 
will live in that which succeeds it. In the 
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meaa time, sensible to aU tike pleasure I 
ha¥« received from bis productions, each so 
▼ariod and so perfect in its kind, I caanot, 
without ingratitude^ refuse to acquiesce in 
your wishes that I would eoiitrtfhate some- 
thing to the monument erected to him* by a 
grateful public. You have only to mention 
bow much is expected from me ;. for I caat 
refuse nothing for this statue, so mncfa 
more elorious for those who eoect it than 
fur Voltaire himself. Succeeding ages will 
remark that in this century, when so many 
uien of letters were actuated by the un- 
worthy motives of envy, there were yet to 
be found those who were so noble and ge- 
nerous as to render justice to the extraordi- 
nary genius and talcnts-of a man who was 
unequalled in any age. They will say that 
we deserved to possess Voltaire, and thtf 
most remote posterity will envy us that hap* 
piness* To distinguish celebrated men, to 
honour superior merit, is the best encou* 
ragement we can give to aspiring talents 
and virtues. It is t!ie only recompenee of 
eleyated minds, and is justly due to those 
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who rise to eminence in the cultivation of 
literature; for their skill can soften the 
JBost fesrocious manners, spread a charm 
through life which renders existence sup- 
portable, and chears eyen the gloomy aye«- 
aoesof the tomb. Continue, then, gentle- 
.men, to enco.urage and to celebrate those 
who devote themselves to literature from 
tbe inspiration of genius : this will reflect 
the greatest honour to yourselves, and be a 
glory to your tiatlon. 

" Frederic." 

This ktter being read in the' Academy, 
the members unanimously voted that it 
.should be entered into their registers as a 
moQiument equally honourable to the litera»- 
ture of France as to Voltaire, Their se- 
cretary, to whom the king addressed his 
letter, thus answered his request respecting 
the sum expected for the subscription : 
*^ Your majesty desires to know what we 
request for this monument — A crown, Sire, 
and your majesty's name." The king sent 
a considerable sum ; and having, in his let- 
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ter, addressed some very handsome and de- 
served complimens to M. d^Alembert him- 
self , he modestly replied, '^ As for me^ to 
whom your m.ijesty has the goodness to 
speak also of a statue, I have not the pre-« 
sumptuous vanity to imagine that I can 
ever merit such a monument. My highest 
ambition will be to have a stone on my grave, 
with only these Mords, The Great Frede- 
ric HONOURED HIM WITH HIS PATRONAGE." 



LXXXIX. THE PORCELAIN STATUE. 

When the King of Prussia sent to Ferney 
a beautiful statue of Voltaire, formed of the 
fine white porcelain manufactured at Ber- 
lin, with the word Immortalis in golden 
characters on the pedestal, the bard of Fer- 
ney wrote the following lines to his royal 
patron : 

Vous etc genereux. Vos bontes souverainet 

Me font de trop noble presens, 

Vous me donnez sur mes vieux ans 
Vn terre dans vos domaunet. 
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XC. TO M. PIGAL VOLTAIRE ADDRESSED THE 
FOLLOWING, UPON HEARING THAT ARTIST 
HAD BEGUN HIS STATUE : 

Monsieur Pigal, votre statue 
Me fait mille fois trop d'honneur. 
Jean Jaques a dit avec candeur. 
Que c'est a lui qu*elle etait due. 
Quand votre ciseau s*avertuc 
A sculptez votre serviteur 
Vous agacez 1 'esprit railieur 
De certain peuple remailleur 
Qui depuis si long terns me hue ! 
X«'anu Freron, le barbouillear 
D'ecrits qu'on jettc dans la rue, 
Sourdement de sa main crochue 
Mutilera votre labeur. 

Attendez que le destructeur, 
Qui nous consume, et qui nous tuc, 
Le terns, aid6 de mon pasteur. 
Ait d'un bras exterminateur 
Enterr^ ma t^te chenue. 
Que feriez vous d'un pauvre auteur 
Dont la taille, et le cou de gfue, 
£t la mine tres peu jouflue 
Feront rire le connaisseur ? 
Sculptez nous quelque beaute noc 
De qui la chair blanch et doduc 
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Sednite Tceil du tpectateur, 

£t qui dans not sens insinue 

Ccs douz detin et cetcc ardeur 

Dont Pigmalion le sculpteur, 

V(ffre dlgne predeciMMr, 

Brula, 81 la fable eft eit emfc 

Son marbre cut en etprit, tin caar, « 

n eut mieuz, dit un giaTC auteur. 

Car toudain fiHe derenve 

Cette fille resta pourvue 

Des dotrz appat que sa podeof 

Ke derobait point a la Tue. 

M^e elle fi|t plus dissolue 

<2uc son p^re et son createur. 

€*est un example tres flatteur 

n faut bien qn*oki p^fpetue. 



Englished iy M. Jt. Young. 

Pigal, the statue you devise 
Will me at once immortalize. 
Jean Jaques has said, and it is true. 
That to himself this honour's due. 
Ah ! as your thissel forms -with care 
The figure of your friend Voltaire^ 
How you wiil rouse the envious rhymers, 
The swarm of little paltry chimers ! 
Freron, who strives to cloud my day 
With pamphl^u, read and thrown awsnr. 
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Will come with sly and creq>uig pace^ 
And spitefully your work deface. 

Soon will the sure destroyer Time, 
Who conquers all in every clime, 
Bid Femey's pastor, with the dead, 
' In earth entomb my koary head : 
Then carfp not me, an author lean, 
With cranc-lilce neck and figure mean : 
Why all the connoisseurs will smile 
At my thin face, not worth your toiL 
Carve from that mass a beauty rare, 
Whose youthful form, divinely fair. 
May charm the raptured gazer's eyes, 
Until sucii fond ideas rise 
As those that warm'd Pygmalion's breast; 
For he, your master, has confess'd. 
And ancient Greece the tale believ'd. 
His marble life and sense received ; 
Became, so a grave author said, 
A lovely, smiling, dimpled maid. 
In animation's blushing charms. 
Who soften'd in his circlii:^ arms. 
With grateful love her bosom j^ow^d 
For him to whom /&rr«r(^sheow'd« 
And those who would enjoy his fate 
His work alone should imitate. 
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XCI. EKTIOirS SCRIBBLB&S. 

Voltaire was not mistakeii. So pablic 
an honoor as the statue set aD the Pont 
Neiif * authors at their scandalous scrib- 
bling ; and when their works of the moment 
were published, he said, in a letter to M. 
Tirioty '^ All these gentlemen think they 
deserre statues much better than 1 do ; and 
I must confess that there are some among 
them who certainly deserve to be publicly 
exhibited in effigy.'^ 

The Frerons, Nonottes, SabotirSi and 
many more, poured forth their invectives ; 
but the most absurd and most violent of his 
persecutors was a foreign moontaineeri an 
ignorant fanatic, fitter to be employed 
in sweeping chimuies than as a director of 
consciences. This man wrote very iamili* 
arly to the King of France, and requested 
him, in the style of one crowned head to 
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another^ to banish Voltaire from Femey. 
His majesty ordered the monk to be told 
that he considered the proposal to eicpel a 
fiipk man gf s^y&aty^Uvf^ ytari^ of «ge from 
tbc( h94s9 bf b^ built, from th9 Iap4« Ife 
hf4 quhiyatisd, Mi to b^tnish bim frpni n 
buiKir^ hmlii^ who b^^ 4«riFQd their sub- 
sistence froqa him alone, 4« th<^ la^ost ilU- 
bi^a} ft^ci most anchristiwnlike tbat b?ui 
ever b^9 m^(i^ to^ iK)y^eigD. 

XCII. TERNET THE PAINTER. 

When Varnet visited Vokaire, the ^liithor 
thus addre^s^ that celebriajb^ painty: 
*^ Welcome, M. V^rftiBt, who 9xe rising to 
immortaUiy, for neT^r were colours more 
brilliaiM; or mor^ dw9^U tha^i y.wir's."--». 
Tl^e painter replied, ^^ My colours pan 
fi^Y&c Tie wiA ypur ink ;^' $md osmght thp 
hnnd of Voltaire, whipb be was goUig jbp 
j!Lis9 witik veyere»<4id jftwe, bvit the poeit 
flamtcbeditj^way, jsjaying modestly, **Wbs>t 
are y«iu going to 4Qi Surely if yoii Jgi^ 
my bftiid I nmst ki^ your ^t/' 

K 2 
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ZCni. D*AMX Am. 

To ci^af!e Yohmire, who was iD, and 
fcvfil of the climate, to re?isit Phissia, 
tbr kii^ sent him two melons which were 
Ifathercii at Potadam in die month of June. 
H» ma^estr wrote three letters ; yet after 
all these pressing inritations Voltaire de- 
cliDdi the hoDoor, and freely objected to 
tbe great expenoes attending the journey. 
The kia^ removed that objection by order- 
ii^ a Danker to pay into his hands six hun- 
drrd and sixty-six loois. Voltaire s^I re-^ 
mained undecided: he wished Madame De- 
nis to accompany him to Pmssia. He was 
at length roused from his indolence by hear- 
ing some lines written by D^Amaud, and 
addressed to the King of Prussia, who had 
answered them in aveiy fiatterii^ s^ICf by 
saymg that the muse of D'Amaod shone as 
brilliantly as Apollo when rising in the east, 
while that of Voltaire resembled his decline 
in the west. The poem and the answer 
werv read to Vcdtaire one morning when he 
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ivas in bed. He arose hastily, and ex- 
claimed, '^ D'Arnaud's muse rising^ and 
Voltaire's setting / I will go immediately to 
Prussia, and convince the king, that al- 
though he may be an excellent politician, 
he is but an indifferent judge of poetry. He 
shall own that my muse is not setting,^'* 



xciv. les chevalibrs de la barre and 

d'etallonde. 

These two young gentlemen were accused 
by the fanatics for not kneeling in the dirt 
:(for it rained very hard) as a procession of 
Capuchins passed about fifty or sixty paces 
-distant from tbem. To this crime was also 
added those of having injured the wooden 
cross . on the bridge of Abbeville, and of 
ringing songs of an immoral tendency. 

The Chevalier de la Barre was nephew to 
the Abbess de Villancourt, and related also 
to several gentlemen of the long robe and 
members of the chief magistracy. He was 
not much above seventeen years of age 

n3 
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age when lie was seised at Us abode near the 
gates of AbbeTilIe, and dragged away to the 
fatal tribunal of the Three Judges. The 
Chevalier d^Etallonde^ a young o^n of greht 
merit and uncommon understanding, nearly 
the same age of his unhappy friend, fortu* 
nately c&dap^; while poor dd la Barre, 
who had more fortune to lose by a precipi- 
tate flight from France, and a firm reliance 
on his own innocence and the power of his 
relations, who filled some of the first sta- 
tions in the parliament and the council, 
awaited the issue of the trial. His bopei; 
of protection were fallacious ; the fanatics 
prevailed ; and the Three Judges of Abbe^ 
Yille who conducted the prosecutioii pro<- 
Aounced a sentence on these utibappy 
youths which disgraces human nature. 

They were condemned to sufifer the tor- 
ture, ordinary and extraordinary^ to have 
their hands cut off, their tongues tortt out 
"with red hot pincers, and their bodies to be 
burnt alive. This horrible setitemre was 
executed on the hapless de la Basre^ to tbe 
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afttonisbsieot of all Europe. Humaaity sUU 
shudders at the deed ia which all the laws^ 
divine and humaffl, were violated* 

Of the three judges who iHuulemned de 
la Barre two were ab«<dutely inootapeteot : 
one of them because he was an avowed 
enemy to the parents of the young man ; 
the other, beeaiMe he had forfeited hi$ rank 
as counsellar by following the profession of 
an attorney at Abbeville, where he had akp 
carried on a much more lucrative occupy 
ti<MQ as dealer in hogs and bullocks, for 
ifhieh he had actually been sentenced by 
the consuls of the town, and for whicb the 
Court of Aids has since declared him inca- 
paUe of holding any municipal employinent 
in the kingdom. The third judge, being a 
wei&, bigotted man, was intimidated by 
the otfa^s, and agreed to the condemaation, 
although be has since experienced the 
poignant stings of fmitleBS remorse. 

Eyery father of a family trembled wkh 
hoBcror hst his sons, for some sudi thought- 
less, boyish folliim, ^Nmld expose them- 
selves to the exaggerated accusations of 

N 4 
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croel Ugotrr, mud safler like the young de 
U Ban^f , vhoie execrable tentence wiS be 
&T) ccenial ducrnoe to Fiance, and the re- 
!?£ iCD slie prafesnd. The judges of Thou- 
lodoe. irho coQdemDed the innocent Calas 
to be brakes on the vbee), deceived them- 
sdve» br actualhr believing that he bad mur- 
dcTvd his son; bat the judges of Abbeville, 
like dezDons of cnieltr. »nned with their 
eves ojften, and sentenced two innocent and 
veiy rou.^ men to death by as excruciating 
tonares as RaviUac and Damiens were 
doosKd to (uner, and onlv for bovish le- 
vitv. which scarrelv deserved a week*8 im- 
prisonnaejit. Such an instanc^e of brutal (e- 
rocitv, unknown even to the most savage 
lut «>3s« except in times of war, had not 
sc^r.a^lized the people of France since the 
inhum«4i m^^bs&iciv of St. Bartholomew, 
vhiJi was also committed for the sake of 
nh^icn^ v^or so the violent fanatics call ju- 
fc'^ssiikm and bifctry:] and it is remarkable 
that zeaious cruelties raged the most when 
luxur\% edeminacy, and dissipation tri* 
uu:phed most in Fraace. 
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The poor young d'Etallonde was declared 
an outlaw, and entered a volunteer in the 
King of Prussians troops at Wesel. Vol- 
taire heard of his situation, and immedi- 
ately informed the king of his fate, and the 
dreadful death he had escaped by taking 
shelter in the Prussian army. His majesty 
iiiHnediately made inquiries concerning the 
young exile, and called him to Berlin. In 
conversing with d'Etallonde, he found him 
virtuous, prudent, and sensible. The 
whole of his conduct and manners served to 
condemn the cruelty of his judges at Abbe- 
ville. The king kept him near his person ; 
and finding him perfect in the art of draw- 
ing and designing, he appointed him his 
• engineer, honoured him with a pension, 
and gave him the command of a company. 
Thus did the benevolent monarch recom- 
pense the amiable and persecuted d'Etal- 
londe for all that he had suffered by fanatic 
barbarity. The King of Prussia wrote an 
affecting letter to Voltaire concerning this 
unfortunate but truly valuable young scJ- 
dier. While France was disgraced by the 
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horrible execution of de la Barre in the 
bloom of youth, Pruwia gloried in the ge^ 
nerositj of her phiioifophical monaich to- 
ward the exiled d'EtoUonde. 

XCV. ADD1S0N*8 P&OSS. 

Voltaire said, when conTersing with Blar- 
tin Sherlock upon the English writers, that 
although Pope and Dryden excelled in har- 
monious verse, they could not equal Addi- 
son in the fluency of his prose. 

XCVI. CLEMENT THE CRITIC. 

This gentleman wrote against St. Lam- 
bert, M. de Lille, Voltaire, and several 
other members of the Academy, in the most 
violent manner. Voltaire said to the Abb^ 
Voisenon : 

'^ M. Clement has written a much larger 
volume than the Henriade, to convince me 
that that poem possesses very little merit ; a 
truth which, alas ! I hare known better 
than he for above sixty years. At the age 
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of tweiity*one I began with the Second 
C!anto, and wai at that time in the same 
pfedicament that M. Clement seems to be 
Hi at present) — ^I knew not what I was about. 
Instead of wasting his time in writing a large 
Tolume against me^ since he thinks it is so 
•asy to be done^ why did he not write a 
better Hmriade ?'* 

XCVti. THE AMERICAN FRANKLtN. 

When Mro Franklin risited France he was 
anxious to see a man whose fame had spread- 
over both worlds* Voltaire, although he- 
had greatly lost the facility of speaking: 
English, addressed himself to that cele«- 
fcrated philoBopber in the English tongue.. 
Afaulame Denis reminded him that Dr.. 
Franklin understood French. ** He re- 
filied, 'Mt is true, my niece, hut I could 
tmt resist the pleasure of speaking, for a 
moment, to M. Franklin in lus own lan- 

Dr* Fhmklta presented his grandson ttv 
VoteaJre^ recjaesting thiutiie would giveiiiaa 
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his benediction. Voltairesaid, ** The only 
benediction which can be given to the 
grandson of Franklin is God and liberty !^ 

He accompanied the American philoso- 
pher to a public assembly of the Academy of 
Sciences. Every one beheld with emotion 
these extraordinary men, bom in different 
quarters of the globe, respectable for their 
years, their abilities, the glory they both 
enjoyed, and the influence they had ob- 
tained in the age in which they lived. 

Tliey embraced each other with fraternal 
affection in the assembly, amidst the wann- 
est acclamations. The spectators excfaiim* 
ed, *^ It is Solon embracing Sophocles !" 
The French Sophocles had crushed the er- 
rors of bigotry, and supported the caude of 
Immanitv and toleration ; the Solon of Phi- 
ladelphia had established the constitution of 
his country on a permanent basis, and feh 
no dread that uncertain laws would prepare 
fetters for that country. 

Like Voltaire, he had firequently exerted 
the weapons of humour to correct :the ab- 
surdities of mankind* He united the science 
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of metaphysics with the genius of practical 
philosophy, and. had exerted himself to 
emancipate the colonists in America from 
European oppression with as much ardour 
as Voltaire had to free his nation from the 
cruel persecutions of bigotry. 

XCVIII. PREJUDICE. 

It is well known that Voltaire, in con- 
junction with several learned men, wrote 
the questions on the Encyclopedia. The 
article Messiah was for some time supposed 
to have been written by him, and then ac- 
cused of various errors: but when it was 
proved that M. Polier de Bottens, chief 
pastor of the church of Lausanne, highly re- 
spected for his religious principles as well 
-9B learning, was the author of the very ar- 
ticle so severely condemned by the preju- 
diced critics, they opened their eyes to its 
real merit. As the work of a clergyman 
they immediately discovered that it was sen- 
sible, instructive, displayed profound eru- 
dition^ and scrupled not to acknowledge 
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that it was tmlj ChristiaD. This simple 
fact sliowi the prejodieeadr envy ma rerjr 
ri d iculoo s light. 



Tbe auB wiio makn a ckanctcr makes feet. 
SS^h(,pcrmh insect* romd a genius rise. 
As m bri^ day awakes the worid <if flies : 
WUk hearty cxafice, but with £eeble wing. 
To show they Sve, they flutter and they ftin^ 
But as by defircdatians wasps prodaim 
Theiairait&wit* •• these the feireit€nBc*. 



NsnoDlte^ the ez-jegnitey W9S ote tf 
diose cricica who were caught in the aboiF^ 
coare* He was tempted ako to write tvp 
T€il«Bies gainst UEsprit des Natiwas sad 
although he coflitflitted the mont abrarl 
Uunders in eyery page of his work, it soU 
well, becmiae he attackeda writer ^ fiuwoui 
as Voltaire. 



■W^ii^"^F"-"-^P^ 
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XCIX. LE PAUVRE PIABL£. 

Voltaire was so persecuted with libels, 
anonymous and begging letters, that he was 
tempted to compose a little piece called Le 
Pauvre Diable, on those who call themselves 
men of letters, in which he proves that it 
is a thousand times more reputable to be 
a servant in a good family than to drag on a 
life of indigence in coffee-houses, garrets, 
or perhaps even in the streets, and gaining 
a scanty subsistence by selling infamous li- 
b^ils to the booksellers, wherein they judge 
kings, govern states, insult women, and 
abuse their neighbours without wit or com- 
mon understanding. 

c« Voltaire's wo&xb mui.tifxj£d avp 

The booksellers, more anxious for their 
own interest than Voltaire's reputation, 
were continually printing new and elegant 
editions of his works, without attending to 
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thetjrpographical errors themselves, or let- 
ting him see a single sheet. The sale was 
rapid, and edition was printed after edition 
in all che carelessness of hurry. Voltaire 
has frequently written to the booksellers in 
these terms : "I beseech you not to multiply 
the editions of my works so fast. An au- 
thor can never arrive at posterity, encum- 
bered with baggage so hastily arranged.'* 
Upon observing^ in several very elegant 
but incorrect editions, a number of articles 
that he had never written, he both said and 
wrote to his friends, ^^ The booksellers con- 
sider me as a dead man whose effects are to 
be sold, and they choose to increase the 
number of articles by adding to the sale 
whatever other persons might have to dis^ 
pose of, and advertising them as mine.*' 
^ Upwards of a hundred insignificant 
pieces, in prose and verse, were added to 
an edition printed at Laqsanne, with a Lon- 
don title p^e« To these editions, encum- 
bered by the trumpery of writers well 
known, the editors have had the presump- 
tion to insert in the title-pages *^ The whole 
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revised and corrected by the author," al- 
though he had not beheld a page of them • 
Upon some letters being printed in his 
najne, he parodied an old epigram as- 
follows : 



« Voila done mes lettres secrettes ! 
Si secrcttcs, que pour le lecteur 
Elles n'ont que leur imprimeur, 
£t ces Messieurs qui les ont faites. 



II 



The booksellers of France found it to their 
idvantage to ke<^p these letter-writing ge- 
liuses in pay, at the rate of two. pence per 
sheet, to supply them with the epistolary 
correspondence of Ninon de L'Enclos, 
Madame Maintenon, Queen Christina, Car- 
dinal Alberoni, Voltaire, &c. &c. One of 
the men employed by the editors to invent 
etters, reflections, and bon mots, had the 
iimplicity to say as an apology for not goihg 
)ut with his friend : "I cannot possibly at- 
:end you, my dear friend, for I am deeply 
engaged. I am inventing reflections for 
he Duke de Rochefoucault.'' 

VOL. u * Q 
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CI. DRAMATIC HONOURS. 



When Voltaire was at the representation 
of Irene, immediately after the tragedy, his 
bust, elevated on a pedestal, was brought 
on the stage ; the brows had been previously 
adorned with the poet^s wreath, and the 
performers placed themselves in a semi- 
circle, liolding garlands which intertwined 
around the pedestal. This grateful and 
public mark of respect to the venerable 
bard was received by the audience with long 
and repeated acclamations of applause, until 
the music ceased, and Madame Vestris came 
forward to recite the following tribute to 
Fame, written for the occasion by the Marquis 
de Saint Marc : 

** Aux yevL% 4c Paris cndumt^, 
Rc^ois ea ce jour un hommagc. 
Que confirmera d*&ge en &£e 
La scTere posterke. 
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Non, tu n^as pas besoin d*atteindre au noir riTtge. 
Pour jouir dcs honneurs de l*immortalit^. 
Voltaire, re9oi8 la couronne 
Que Ton vient de te presenter; 
n est beau de la meriter, 
Quand c'est la France qui la donne." 



Translated hy M. J, Young. 

Before thy country's raptured eyes, 
Our boundless praise receive to-day. 
Praise that to thee posterity will pay. 

As age o*cr age successive rise. 

Dark Erebus, thou need'st not gain 
Immortal hohours to attain. 

Oh, no ! for we with joy present 

To thee: a wreath divine for merit rare ; 

And know, to give thee pure content, 

Tis Gallia's bright reward to her Voltaire. 



CII. LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT. 

It is well known that Freron was the 
ist envious and implacable of Voltaire's 
unerouft enemies ; nor were his variaus 

o 2 
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inapertinent sarcasms unknown to htm 
against whom they were thrown out- Yet 
when the Marqnese di Prezzo, a nobleman 
from the court of Turin, entreated Voltaire 
to recommend him to a person who was ca- 
pable of giving him a good idea of all the 
works of the French authors ; he replied : 
** You cannot apply to a better person 
than my enemy Freron ; indeed he is the 
only one I can recommend.** 

The Marq[uese expressed astonishment, 
and Voltaire continued: *' It is very 
true, on my honor, althongh I da not love 
the man, I must do him justice, and con- 
fess that few have more wit or a superior 
taste, and you will find him very useful; 
yet I have just cause to dislike him upon 
my own account, and consider myself as 
serving the Marqnese de Prezzo, not the 
journalist Freron." 



cm. l'aBBE de LILLE. 



When the Abb6 De Lille read at the acade- 
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amy, in the presence of Voltaire, some de- 
tached pieces from his Poem on Gardens, 
and his Translation of Pope's Epistle to 
Doctor Arbuthnot, Voltaire was greatly 
pleased with those worts; he recollected 
the English of Pope, compared it with the 
translation, and took a pleasure in pointing 
out the passages which he thought the 
French poet had embellished ; he then said : 
*' It is every thing which we might ex- 
pect from our poetry, and the elegant 
talents of the celebrated translator of the 
Georgics.^ 

This generous conduct certainly proves 
that Voltaire was not so jealous of literary 
merit in others as his enemies have insinu- 
ated ; the question in his own Tancrede, 
considering his abilities and fame, is appli- 
cable to himself: 

" De qui dans Puniveri peut-il-6tre 

jaloux ?" 



o 3 
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CIV. VOLTAIRE TO DOCTOR PAUL VEGANI. 

Doctor Veg4ni was tlie author of a book 
intitled, ** On the Enormity of Duels," a 
copy of which he sent to Voltaire, who wrote 
to him as follows : 

" Sir, 

" An old man who is extremely ill, 
and almost deprived of his sight, respectfully 
thanks you for the book with which you 
have favored him. That he was able to read 
it afforded him great satisfaction. The war 
you wage against duelling is just, and well 
conducted ; it will gain you much honour. 
** Death, who challenged me to a duel 
some time past, will not permit me to say 
more, than that I have the honor to be, with 
all the esteem which you merit, 

'' Dear Sir, ' 

" Your obliged 

*^ Voltaire." 
"rerney,Dec.23,n76." 
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KTV* LA LOG£ DX^ N£UF-Sa£URS« 

One day Voltaire was introduced to the 
<;elebrated members of this assembly, and 
they received him with every honour due to 
his extraordinary talents. The venerable 
4:>ard was affected to tears by such a flatter- 
ing reception, and said .: " The partiality 
of such a distinguished assembly renders 
me, for the first time, susceptible of vanity ; 
Ji>ut it renders me far, far more seniuUe of 
gratitude.'* 



CVI. THE WORKS OF META«TAS10. 

When Voltaire received the proposals lo^ 
-a new edition of the works of Metastasio, by 
subscription, he exclaimed: 

" I so highly estimate both th0 Abb6 
Metastasio and his excellent works, that I 
•%vish my name could be placed at the head 

o4 
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of the subscribers in despite of the alpha^ 
bet." 



CVII. FREEDOM REPROVED. 

A gentleman who was not personally 
]cnown to Voltaire, was received by him at 
Ferney with that easy politeness which 
always distinguished his reception of tra- 
vellers. . The next morning the stranger, 
highly delighted with his entertainment^ 
and also with the beautiful situation of 
Ferney Castle, boldly declared that it was 
his intention, to reside for six weeks in that 
enchanting retreat. Voltaire said to him 
with a smile : *^ Upon my honour. Sir, 
you are the exact reverse of Don Quixote ; 
that Spanish knight took the inns to be 
castles, and you certainly take this custle 
for an iVm." 

The traveller felt the reproof, and de- 
parted. 
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CVIII. VOLTAIUE SENSIBLE OF HIS AP* 
PROACHING DISSOLUTION. 

When he was received at Paris with such 
public demonstrations of respect and affec- 
tion, he said: " I am come to receive glory 
and death at Paris." 

One day as he was at dinner with the 
Marquis and Marchioness de Vilette, he 
broke a melancholy pause by saying to them: 
— *^ While / am your guest you resemble 
the kings of Egypt, who always had a death's 
head introduced at their banquets to remind 
them of mortality." 

And wlien an artist presented him with the 
picture of his triumph at the theatre, he said : 
— " You should have brought me a design 
for my tomb, and not the representation of 
my triumph." 



▼OLTAnUAVA. 



CIX. AV INSC&IPTIOir FOR THE STATUE OF 
LOTS, BT VOLTAIRE. 



Qui ^ae ta soisy voici Ummakic; 
D le fiit,il est, on ▼& Teuc 

Trtinstatian. 

Whotocrer choa art, thy nutter see ; 
Scch he Wv been, ke If, mrmmi'mabe, 



€!• THR KIKG OF PRUSSIANS REORET FOR. 
THE DEATH OF TOLTAIRE. 

It was not only in his life time that ik 
King of PrusoR p^d >L de Voltaire distin- 
guishcd honours. On the deadi dt tti^ 
gmt genius, he erineed the most sensible 
regret, and expressed himself thus in one of 
his letters : 

** ^Vhat an irreparable loss ! how many 
ages may pass away without producing such 
a genius. Had he returned to Femey, per- 
il aps, he might yet have been — It is true, he 
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will live for ever in his immortal works ; but 
I could have wished that he might have 
been many years longer the witness of his 
glory. However, he has at least enjoyed 
the consolation of receiving, before his 
death, the noblest honours from his country- 
men ; and I shall not fail to concur with the 
academy at Berlin, in paying every homage 
which is due to the memory of jjo great a 
man. The lovers of the fine arts and sci- 
ences are less numerous than in former ages, 
and if these arts should ever be lost, as I 
foresee will one day be the case, to what 
can we attribute that loss but to the little 
estimation in which they are now held? 
For myself I protest that I shall love and 
patronise them to my latest moments. With 
the Muses alone I find consolation; they 
enable me to support the burthen of life ; and 
I assure you, that had I been master of my 
own destiny, I would have attached myself 
to them with greater ardour than to the fri- 
volous dissipations of the age, the command 
of armies, or to the splendour of sove- 
reignty." 
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** Oh, you, whosoever you may be, who 
affect to despise literature, read these words 
written by so great a monarch, and blush ! 
and you excellent writers, who are the ob- 
jects of reproach and calumny, read them 
and be consoled." T^^rnm tjiP French of M- 
D'Alembert, m^\ 

'V- (r.;> . ., . Ih . 
' • . --* . * 




rxi. VOLTAIRE AND CONGREVE. 



<€ 



Mr. Congreve had one great defect ; he 
-entertained too mean an opinion of his first 
profession, that of an author, although to 
that he was indebted for his fame and for- 
tune. In our first conversation he men- 
tioned his works as trifles, which were 
beneath him, and hinted that I must visit 
and consider him in no other light than that 
of a plain gentleman who lived in the most 
simple manner. I replied, quite disgusted 
at such an unseasonable mark of vanity, 
that if, unfortunately, he had been nothing 
more than a mere private gentleman, I 
should never have visited him," 
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CXII. A CURIOUS DISTINCTION. 

Voltaire makes Amazan^ in the romance 
of the Princess of Babylon, say: " The 
Germans are the greybeards of Europe.; 
the Albions, men in the prime of life, and 
the inhabitants of Gallia are children witb 
whom I lave to play.." 



CXUI. CRAMER DIES LIKE. A BOOKSELLER*. 

At the rehearsal of one of Vollaire-s tragj£- 
dies, at Les Delices, his bookseller, Cramer, 
performed a monarch, and got through the 
character extremely well, until be came tp 
the dying scene, in which he weakened the 
language so much, that the provoked author 
exclaimed pettishly : " Cramer, you lived 
like a king^ but, by heaven^ you die like a 
bookseller /'* 

Tronchin, the famous physician, was pre* 
sent, and. said to Voltaire ;. ^' You should 



« 
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have more patience, M. de Voltaire, with 
gentlemen who merely take the pains to 
study characters for the sake of obliging 
you, when it is not their profession; 
they ought to be encouraged by you, and 
not upbraided. As to my friend Cramer, I 
think, according to my judgment, that he 
died with as much dignity as he lived/' 

Voltaire, who would not have been 
pleased with contradiction or reproof, even 
from Esculapius himself, said : " Doctor, 
when you have any dying kings in your 
hands kill them just us you please, but 
allow me to kill mine according to my 
awn judgment. ^^ 



^ 



CXIV, THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING A GOOD 

POET. 

Voltaire said one day to a man of wit : 
•* Nothingismore difficult than to mskegood 
verses in the French language, yet we had 
two men in the last age who were able to 
Vanquish every difficahy." The wit replied t 
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•* And our age has produced a third."— 
" I understand you, Sir,and you may reckon 
two more ; the Marquis de St» Lambert and 
Monsieur L'Abh^ de Lille J' 



CXV. AN INVITATION TO M. ST. BERNARD. 
AUTHOR OF l'aRT d'aIMER- 



Au nom du Pindc ct de Cytherc, 
Gentil Bernard, sois avert! 
Que I'art d'aimer doit Samedi 

Venir souper chez Tart de plarrc*. 



CXVI. OLDFIELD AND LE COUVREURf- 

*Mt is true, Mademoiselle, that the beau- 
tiful Oldfield, the best actress upon the 
English stage, was honoured at her death 
with a monument in Westminster Abbey, 



• The Marchioness de Chatelet. 

f ' This article and the three foHowing are from a lettes 
ttf yoltairc*» to ft^MriMrated a^rew. 
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Kke the kings and heroes of that cxiuntry, 
and even the sublime Newton. 

^' It is also too true that Mademoiselle Le 
Couvreur, the best actress of her time upoa 
the French stage, was carried in a hackney 
coach to the corner of Bourgogne Street, 
at that time not paved, and there was in*-^ 
terred by a common errand porter, and no 
monument has ever been erected to her 
memory. In this world we have examples 
of every thing." 



CXVII. SHAKESPEARE, MOLIERE, AND 

LOUIS XIV. 

The English have instituted an annual 
festival in honour of their famous poet and 
comedian Shakespeare. We have not as yet 
thus honoured our Moliere. When Louis 
the Fourteenth returned from the famous 
opmpaign of 1672, at this summit of his 
glqry, he danced with the opera dancers in 
the sight of all his Parisians ; but if the 
Archbishop of Paris had dootk as. miich, he 



■j: 
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ironld not have been so well received 
although he had danced a minuet better than 
any man in Europe. 



<:X VIII, THE POPE AND THE CARDINALS, 

At the commencement of our sixteenth 
century, Italy beheld the revival of tragedy 
And comedy, thanks tothe taste of Pope Leo 
the Tenth, and the genius of the prelates Bi- 
biena, La Casa, and Trissino. The Cardinal 
<le Richelieu had the hall^built of tthe royal 
palace for the represensation of his own 
pieces, and those of his five young poets« 
Two bishops, by his orders, did the honors 
of the hall, and presented refreshments to 
the ladies between the acts. For our enter-, 
tainment of the opera we are indebted to 
the Cardinal Mazarine, But see how all 
things change ; the Cardinals Dubois and 
Fleuri, both prime ministers, would not 
even allow us a farce at the fair. 



VOL, I, 
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CXIX. THE ROMANS* CURE FOR THE PLAGUE. 

You have certainly heard from the 
learned of your acquaintance, that the Gre- 
cians and Romans, our masters, considered 
the money destined for the support of the 
Athenian theatre as a sacred deposit, not to 
be broken into, even in the most pressing 
necessities, nor in the dangers of wan But 
•what is still more extraordinary, three hun- 
dred and ninety years atter the foundation 
of ancient Rome, she was desolated by the 
plague ; it was necessary to appease the gods 
by devout sacrifices. But what orders did 
the senate give ? They commanded come- 
dies to be performed, and the plague ceased. 
No honest physician will be surprised, be- 
cause he knows that innocent amusements 
are very good for the health. 

We unfortunately neither resemble the 
Grecians nor the ancient Romans. France 
may certainly boast of many agreeable men, 
. bat there are also many disagreeable ones, 
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who, if they were attacked by the plague, 
would not regard the best comedy as a spe- 
cific. As for myself, I should deserve to 
catch the plague if I could not pass my life 
in hearing you. I own that people are 
divided in their opinions concerning your 
profession, but you know that the spirit of 
society is supported by contradictions* 
Among those who live the most with you, 
there are no divisions, they cordially unite 
in paying you what is so justly your due, 
every mark of admiration, esteem, and 
friendship. 



CXX« THE COMET*. 

Paris has been lately in a terrible alarm ; 
a comet was expected to consume our world 
on the twentieth or twenty- first of last May, 
To be ready for the approaching event all 
the ladies of the court, and all the ladies in 

* From a letter to Sir William Hamilton at Naples 
4ated " Fcrncy, June X7,i773-'' 
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homble gradation, went to confess ; and this 
coodQct yoa know is an in&llible secret to 
tarn the coarse of a comet People, who 
were not astronomers, formerly prophesied 
that the world would be dissolved in their 
generation. Does anger or pity delay the 
catastrophe ? 

" To be, or not to be, that is the qaettion," &e» 



CXXI. MODERN AUTHORS. 

In the best modern writers the charac- 
ter of their countrj' is plainly perceived 
through their imitation of the ancients ; their 
flowers and fruits are warmed and ripeoed 
by the same sun ; but they receive taste, 
colour, and form from the land which nou- 
rishes them, so different that the literary 
. productions of Italy, France, England, and 
Spain are as strongly marked by their style 
as the natives are by their features, pronun- 
ciation, and manners. 
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CXXII. THE HONEST PHYSICIAN. 

Eat in moderation of what agrees with 
you. What is the physic which best pro- 
motes digestion ? — Exercise. What is the 
greatest strengthener of the body? — Sleep. 
What most alleviates incurable and painful 
disorders? — Patience. What will mend a 
bad constitution ? — Nothinof. In all dan- 
gerous cases we can only follow Moliere's 
recipes, and keep the house clean. All those 
who have survived beyond a hundred years 
have made Nature their J^r^/, and in general 
their sole physician. 



CXXIII. VOLTAIRE TO THE EARL OF 
CHESTBRFIELD. 

" My Lord Huntingdon tells me that out 
of the five senses which nature has given us, 
you have lost but one. 

*' It belongs to me alone,, perhaps, to de- 

P3 
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cide which is the most dreadful loss, hearing, 
sight, or the powers of digestion. I can too 
well judge by experience, having myself 
lost those three blessings ; but it is a long 
time since I have ventured to decide, even 
upon trifles ; how then can I reason on things 
so important ? I will confine myself to the 
behef, that if the sun shines in the hand- 
somest house which you have built, vou will 
have some comfortable moments, and that 
is all we can expect to enjoy at our age, or 
even at any age. 

'* Cicero wrote a fine treatise on old age,, 
but we did not prove by facts the truth of 
his writings; the latter years of his life were 
very unhappy. You have lived longer and 
far more happily than Cicero ; you have 
had nothing to do with perpetual dictators, 
nor with triumvirs. 

" Your prize has been and is still the most 
desirable in the great lottery of life^ in which 
the high prizes are scarce, and the capital 
prize of perfect happiness was never obtained 
by a human being. 

Your philosophy was never deranged 
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by the chimeras which have sometimes per- 
plexed the brains of other wise heads. You 
have never been in any respect a Charlatan, 
nor the dupe of Charlatans, which is a merit 
of no common degree, as it greatly contri- 
butes to the shadow of felicity which we can 
enjoy in this short life, &c." 



CXXIV. .«TNA> VESUVIUS, AND THE GLA- 

CIERES. 



The volcanos, ^Etna and 'Vesuvius, are' 
much better known by your* descriptions 
than they were in the time of the Cyclops, 
or in that of Pliny. The mountains which 
you have beheld from my windows at Fer- 
ney are very different in .their deportment 
from your ^tna and Vesuvius, which re- 
semble lively and capricious men who put 
themselves too frequently into violent pas- 
sions without reason ; but our mountains, 
the Glacis res, which are ten times more 



• Sir WiUiam Hamiltoa's. 
P 4 
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exalted, and forty times more extensive^ 
preserve the same dignified calmness, and 
seem to enjoy an eternal repose. Lakes, 
frost-bound for ever, occupy a space six 
miles in length, between the hoary rocks 
"which rise above the clouds and thunder, 
and remain unchanged amidst revolving 



ages. 



Your flaming Volcano is not veiy far 
distant from the ice-clad mountains of 
Switzerliind ; and j'et what a wonderful con- 
trast in the countries, the government, and 
the inhabitants ! and still more between 
Calvin and St. Januarius ! 



THREE EXTRACTS FROM THE HENRIABE,- 

With Translations by M. J. Young, 

CXXVi DE LA CHANT SECOND. 

Conde, qui vit en.moi le seul fils de sonfrcrc, 
M'adopta, me servit et dc maitre et de pere; 
Son camp fut men berceau ; la, parmi les gucrricrt, 
Kourri dans la fatigue a Tombre des lauricri>. 
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Be la cour avec lui dedaignant I'mdolencc, 
Ses combats ont ete les jeux de mon enfance. 

O plaines de Jarnac ! 6 coup trop inhumain! 
Barbare Montesquiou, moins guerrier qu*assassiny 
Conde deja mourant, tomba sous ta furie : 
J*ai vu pertcr le coup, j'ai vu trancher sa vfc : 
Helas ! trop jeune encor, mon bras, mon faiblc bra* 
Ne pcut ni prcvenir ni venger son trepas ? 

Le ciel, qui de mes ans protegcalt la faiblessCi* 
Toujours a dcs heros confia ma jeunesse. 
Coligny, de Condc le digne succcsseur, 
Dc moi, de mon parti devint le defcnseur: 
Je lui dols tout, Madame*, il faut que je Tavouc ; 
Et d'un peu de vcrtu si I'Europe me loue, 
Si Rome a souvent m^c estimc mes explorts, 
C*c8t a vous, ombre illustre, a vous que je le dbig. 
Je croissais sous ses yeux, et mon jeune courage 
Jit long-tems de la guerre un dur apprentissage. 
II m'instruisait d*exemplc au grand art dcs heros ; 
Je voyais cc guerrier, blanchi dans les travau^,. 
Soutenant tout le poids de la cause communcj 
Et centre Medicis, et centre la fortune ; 
Cheri dane- ton parti, dans Tautre respecte, 
Malheur eux quelquefois, mais toujours redoute;- 
Savant dans les combats, savant dans les retraites; 
Plus grand, plus glorieux, plus craint dans ses defaitet». 
Que Dunols ni Gaston ne Tout jamais etc 
Dans le cours triomphant de leur prosperite. 



* Voltaire makot Henri IV. ad4rcM these words. t» 
XUaabctb, queen of foglaod 
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Translation. 

Conde, who taw in me his brother's heir, 
lostructed me with fond paternal care ; 
His camp mycradle> amidst warriors laid, 
Inur*d to toil beneath the laurels* shade, 
I scom*d, like him, the indolence of courts t 
His combats us*d to be my infant sports. 

O ! plains of Jarnac ! O inhuman blow ! 
Montesquiou, base assassiny not a/oe, 
Conde, just dpng, sunk beneath thy rage I 
I saw him fall— expire— when ah ! my age 
Was yet too young, my arms, alas ! too weak 
Or to prevent his fate or vengeance seek ! 

Protected in my youthful days by Heaven, 
Still to the care of heroes was I given ; 
Then Conde, worthy successor to thee, 
Coligny came to aid my cause and me. 
1 owe him all, yes. Madam, I must own 
The merit which th' applai^se of Europe won, .' 
The deeds on which e*en Rome could praise bestow,. 
To him, illustrious shade ! to him I owe. 
Beneath his eyes my youthful ardour grew. 
Long time I toil'd ere war*8 hard task 1 knew ; 
In valour's paths he taught me how to tread; 
I saw the hero's labour blanch his head ; 
While of the public cause he bore the weighty. 
^diUlinit Medicis and against her fate; 
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jyear to his party y and by all rcvcr'd. 
Sometimes unfortunate, but ever fqar'd; 
Wise in the c(Mnbat, wise in the retreat. 
More glorious, dreaded more in his defeat, 
Than Dunois or than Gaston ever were 
In their triumphant, prosperous career. 



CXXVI. D£ LA CHANT HUITIEME. 

D'Ailli portait par-tout la crainte et le trcpas, 
D'Allli tout orgucilleux de trentc ans de combats, 
Et qui dans les horreurs de la guerre cruelle 
Rcprcnd, malgre son age, une force nourelle. 
Un seul guerrier s'oppose a ses coups mena9ans, 
C*est un jeune heros a la fidur de ses ans, 
Qui dans cette joumec illustrc et meurtriere, 
Commen9ait des combats la fatale carriere ; 
D'un tendre hymen a peine il goi)[tait les appas; 
favori des amours, il sortait de leurs bras ; 
Honteux de n'^tre encor fameux que par ses charmes. 
Avide de la gloire, il volait aux alarmes. 
Ce jour sa jeune epouse, en accusant le ciel, 
£n decestant la Ligue et ce combat mortel, 
Arma son tendre amant, et d'une main tremblante 
Attacha tristement sa cuirasse pesante, 
Et couvrit, en pleurant, d*un casque pr6cieux, 
Ce front si plein de grace, ct si cher a ses yeui. 

II marchc vers d'Ailli dans sa furcur guerri^rc^ 
Parmi des tourbillons de flamme, dc poiusiere. 
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A travert let blesses, les morts et les mourans ; 

I>e leurs counters fougueux tous deux pressent les flancS) 

Tous deux sur Therbe unie, et dc sang colnrce, 

S'elancent loin des raogs d*une course assuree^ 

Sanglans, couverts de fer, et la lance a la main, 

D*un choc ^pouvantable Us se frappent soudaln. 

La terre en retentit, leurs lances soot rompues : 

Comme en un ciel brulant deux cfiroyablcs nues, 

Qui, portant le tonnerre et la mort dans leurs flancs, 

Se heurtent dans les airs, et volent sur les rents; 

De leur mllange affreux les eclairs rejaillissent ; 

La foudre en est formee, et les mortels frcmissent. 

Mais loin de leurs coursiers, par un subit effort, 

Ces guerriers malheureux chcrchent une autre mort. 

D^ja brille en leurs mains le fatal cimeterre. 

La Discorde accourut, le demcm de la guerre, 

La Mort p4Ie et sanglante, etaient i ses c6tes : 

Malheureux, suspendcz vos coups precipitcs ! 

Mais un destin funcste enflamme leur courage; 

Dans le coeur Tun de Tautre ils cherchent un passage, 

Dans ce coeur ennemi qu*ils ne connaissent pas, 

Le fer qui les couvrait, brille et vole en eclats ; 

Sous les coups redoubles leur cuirasse ctincelle ; 

Leur sang qui rejaillit rougit leur main cruelle ; 

Leur bouclier, leur casque, arr^ant leur effort. 

Pare encor quelques coups et repousse la mort. 

Chacun d'eux ctonne de tant de resistance, 

Respcctait son rival, admirait sa vaiilance. 

Enfin le vieux d*Ailli, par un coup malheureux,. 

Fait tombcr a ses pieds ce guerrier gcnereux* 
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Ses yeux 8ont pour jamais fermes a la lumi^re, 

Son casque aupr^s de lui roule sur la poussidre* 

D*Ailli voit son visage; 6 desespoir! 6 cris! 

II le voit, il Tembrassc, h£las, c'etait son fiLi* 

L,e pere infortune, Ics ycux baign^s dc larmes* 

Tournait contra son sein ses parricides annes ; 

On Tarr^te, on s'oppose a sa juste furcur; 

II s'arrache en tremblant de cc lieu plein d*horreur, 

II deteste a jamais sa coupable victoire ; 

II renounce a la cour, aux humains, a la gloirc, 

£t se fuyant lui-m^me, au milieu des deserts, 

II va chercher sa peine au boat de Tunivers. 

La, soit que le Soleil rendit lejourau monde, 

Soit qu'il iinit sa course au vaste sein de Tonde, 

Sa voix fesait redire aux echos attendris, 

Le nom, le triste nom de sqn malheureux fils. 

Du h^ros expirant la jeune et tendre amante. 

Par la terreur conduite, incertaine, tremblante, 

Vient d'un pied chancelant sur ces funestes bords : 

Elle cherche, cUe voit dans la foule des morts, 

Elle voit son epoux, elle tombe eperdue, 

Le voile de la mort se r^pand sur sa vue ; 

" Est-ce toi, chcr amant ?" Ces mots interrompus, 

Ces cris demi-formes ne sont point entendus; 

Elle r'ouvre les ]reux,sa bouche presse encore 

Par ses derniers baisers la bouche qu*elle adore ; 

Elle tient dans ses bras ce corps pale et sanglant, 

Le regarde, scupire, ct meurt en rembrassant. 
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Trandaiion. 

Proud of hk warlike deeds for thirty yean, 
ID'Ailly comes forth, and with him Death appears. 
For D*Aill]r fir'd, amidst the battlers rage, 
Sxerts his sword, and quite forgets his age ; 
One warrior only his brave arm de£ed, 
A youthful hero in his manhood*} pride, 
Who on this great, this sanguinary day, 
f^irst dar'd the field in battle's dread array ; 

'He scarcely tasted Love and Hymen *s charms. 
When Glory call'd him from their gentle arms ; 

* Blushing, he had not yet acquired a name ; 
Eager he flew to win the wreath of fame. 
That day his lovely bride, accusing fate, 
And the dread league inspiring deadly hate. 
With trembling hand her lover's armour plac'd. 
With aching heart his heavy cuirass brac'd ; 
O'er his plum'd helm she shed a tender tear. 
Then hid the graceful brow to her so dear! 

In martial fury he 'gainst D'Ailly came 
Amidst the dust, amidst the whirling flame, 
Rush*d o'er the wounded, dying, and the slain. 
Till their fierce chargers met upon the plain. 
Wide from the ranks they dart, they wheel their course, 
Cover'd with blood-stain'd arms they dash ^vith force. 
Thrown by the sudden shock — the furious stroke 
The earth resounds— their glitt'ring spears arc broke. 
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lo when two threat*nixig clouds rush through the air, 

\rhich death and thunder in their bosoms bear, 

)n whirlwinds flying they together dash, 

Lnd from their bursting sides blue lightnings flash. 

"hen is the thunder form*d— it rolls around, 

Vhile mortals hearing tremble at the sound. 

?ar from their chargers urg*d by rage they flew^ 

itill seeking death their scimctars they drew, 

The fatal weapons glance in either hand ; 

Var*s demon hovers with a flaming brand, 

)iscord and death the horrid fiend attend. 

Lash warriors stop! your furious rage suspend! 

mpeird by destiny they will not part, 

^'hey seek a passage to each other's heart, 

To the warm heart of a brave unknown foe, 

Vhile their bright arms strike fire at cv*ry blow; 

3eneath redoubled strokes the sparkles fly, 

rheir cruel hands the issuing torrents dye ; 

Their shields, their helmets the fierce blows sustais, 

\nd still they seek each other's life in vain, 

rheir mutual courage each rever'd, admir'd, 

Vmaz'd to find a rival so inspired, 

rill veteran D*Ailly by a fatal blow 

^aid the impetuous, youthful hero low. 

■lis eyes were closed for ever from the day, 

lolling in dust his batter'd helmet lay— 

>*Ailly beheld his face— despairing ! wild ! 

ie saw— embrac'd—- alas ! embraced his child ! 

The frantic sire with tears his error mourn'd. 
Then 'gainst his breast the fatal weapon turn'd. 
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Hit friendi srrett his ann» oppose the deed. 

And from the place the trembling warrior lead* 

Yet still this fatal vict'ry shocks his mind. 

He shuns the camp, the court, and all mankind* 

Hating himself, he seeks the desert jdain. 

In earth's remotest cave would hide his pain. 

There would he stay from morn*s £rst beam of light 

Till setting day was veil'd by sable night ; 

To pitying echoes would repeat alone 

The name, sad name, of his unhappy son. 

Now came the pallid hero's widow*d bride 
Trembling and doubtful. Terror for her guide. 
With falt'ring steps she trod the fatal plain, 
She searched-— she found him midst a heap of slain; 
Found her lov*d husband! fell upon the dead. 
While o*er her sight Death's sable veil was spread. 
** Ah ! is it thou ? dear love!'* No more she said. 
But whisper'd plaintive murmnrs to his shade ; 
Again she look'd— she press'd his lips, ador'd 
With a last kiss— a last /—ah I dreadful word ! 
On his pale form, stain'd by life's crimson tide, 
She gaz'd— she sigh'd— embrac'd that form— -and diedl 



cxxvii, Le Temple de VATnour. 

DE LA CHANT MEUVIEME. 

Sur les bords fortunes dc Tantiquc Tdalie, 
Licux ou finit I'Europe, ct commence I'Asic, 
S'cleve un vicux palais respcctc par Ics tems: 
X^i nature en posa les premiers fondemens; 
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vEt Tart, ornant depuis sa simple architecture, 

Par scs traraux hardis surpassa la nature. 

L.a, tous les champs voisins, peuples de myrtes verds, 

N*ont jamais rcsscnti I'outrage dcs hivers. 

Par-tout on voit murir, par-tout on voit eclore, 

Et les fruits de Pomone ct les presens de Flore ; 

£t la terre n'attend, pour donner ses moissons, 

Ni les voeux des humains, ni Tordre des saisons. 

L'homme y semble gouter, dans un paix profonde, 

Tout ce que la nature aux premiers jours du monde, 

De sa main bienfesante accordait aux humains ; 

Un etcmcl repos, des jours purs et sereins, 

L.CS douceurs, les plaisirs que promet I'abondance, 

I^es biens du premier age, hors la seule innocence. 

On entend pour tout bruit des concerts enchanteurs, 

Dont la molle harmonle inspire les langueurs, 

JLcs voix de mille amans, les chants de leurs maitresset, 

Qui celebrcnt Icur honte, etvantent leurs faiblesscs. 

Chaque jour on les voit, le front pare de fleurs, 

De Icur aimable maStre implorer les faveurs, 

£t dans Tart dangereuz de plaire et de seduire, 

Dans son temple a Tenvi s*cmpresser de s'instruire. 

JLa flatten se Esperance, au front toujours serein, 

A Tautel de TAmour les conduit par la main. 

Pres du temple sacre les Grices dcmi-nues, 

Accordent a leurs voix leurs danses ingenues. 

I.a molle Volupte, sur un lit de gazons, 

.Satisfaite ct tranquille, ecoute leurs chansons. 

On voit a ses cfttes le Mystere en silence, 

JL.e Sourirc cnchanteur, les Soins, la CompIaisan/:e. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Jjeg Plaitin tBKmrcuz, et kt tendro I>esin> 
Plui doozi plot i^duiiaiit encor que ki Plaiiirt* 



Trandaiian. 

« 

Upon the old Idalia's happy strand^ 
Where Europe joint the Asiatic land, 
Riiet an ancient, time-respected tower, 
Whose first strong base was fixt by Nature's powen 
Since then the more ingenious skill of Art 
Did to the simple work new grace impart : 
The neighb'ring fields are deck*d with myrtles green« 
And winter ne*er despoils the beauteous scene. 
Pomona's fruits with ripen'd lustre glow, 
And Flora's gifts in fragrant beauty blow. 
Prolific earth her golden harvest sends. 
Nor waits for prayers, nor seasons* change attends ; 
By Nature's bounteous hand there man seems blest 
With days serene, with peace and endless rest, 
With gay delights, which promise to bestow 
All that from plenty, ease, and pleasure flow. 
All Nature gave in the first days of time— 
Except the bliss of innocence sublime. 
On evVy side harmonious sounds we hear, 
The heart seducing while they charm the ear ; 
There crowds of Lovers sing their amorous flamey 
And celebtate their iveairmt—'hoMt their sbamt ; 
Each day they go, with garlands round their browt^ 
▲nd to their potent master pay their tows; 
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In his gay temple they can learn with ease 
The dangerous art how to seduce and please* 
The flatterer Hope, with air serene andgay. 
To Love's bright altar shows the flow'ry way. 
The sportive Graces to the shrine advance, 
And with their song accords their mazy dance. 
To hear them sing, on flower-embroider*d bed, 
At ease Voluptuousness reclines her head. 
Near silent Mystery sport, with artful wiles, 
Attention, flattVy, captivating smiles. 
Seducing softness, rapturous desire, 
Who in the soul illiune Lrove't ardent firt. 



CXXVin. APOLOGY FOR THE EXTRACTS. 

Those who admire poetry will not think 
tliese specimens of Voltaire's genius in the' 
pathetic and the descriptive unacceptable 
in such a work as this, the merit of which 
consists in a variety, as much as possible 
adapted to the tastes of the various readers. 
The Temple of Love in the extract is con- 
fined to the first part ; there is a second in 
the ninth canto of the Henriade, describing 
the fatal effects of vicious passion ; the con- 
trast is finely horria, the moral excellent, 

a2 
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but the whole would have been too longr 
here ; having led the readers to the entrance, 
they can pursue the way in the original, or 
in some better translation. 



CXXIX. A COMPAXISON BETWEEN THE 
DRAMAS OF VOLTAIRE AND SHAKESPEARE. 

{From Sherlock's Letters,) - 
** I do not love Cxsar /«//, but I love Rome mere" 

'^ I admire the garden of the' Thuilleries, 
the bay of Naples transports me; Shake- 
speare's writings resemble this bay, Vol- 
taire's pieces resemble, that garden. The 
one is uniform, noble, beautiful, finej the 
eye takes in its whole with ease, its parts ate 
distributed with judgment, its ornaments are 
happily disposed : examined with minute- 
ness it is found free from faults, but it wants 
variety, its extent is limited, and its beau- 
ties are to be'nunibered. The other has its 
defects; if you look into it minutely you 
shall here discover a field of brambles and 
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tiiere a frightful precipice; here you shall 
behold a barren rock, and there you will see 
a miserable cottage ; but it defies you to 
examine it minutely without allowing your- 
self to be destitute of soul and sense. Sub- 
limity is its characteristic, and grandeur is 
every where blended with beauty. Its va- 
riety is endless, its treasures are inexhaust- 
ible. The sweetest hills, the loveliest vallies, 
the richest vineyards, and the brightest 
coasts, are intermingled with smiling vil- 
lages, with noble seats, and a most splendid 
and ample city : here groves of orange 
trees and myrtle, there woods of oak and 
beech trees. The luxuriancy of these beau- 
ties is enchanting, the grandeur of the scene 
exceeds belief. A boundless sea, a range of 
mountains, and an awful volcano, fill not 
only the eye, but the soul and the imagina- 
tion. Nature presents no greater objects. 
Judge of their sublimity by their effects. 
Vesuvius bellows, the earth shakes, the sea 
swells, Pompeii is suffocated, and Stabia is 
overwhelmed. Anotlier night this tremen- 
dous mountain roars, a flood of fire issues 
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from its womb, an universal cry of horror is 
heard from Herculaneam, a sudden silence 
follows — ^the city is no more ! No pen can 
paint these scenes, and I must close by say- 
. ing that both they and the garden excite ad- 
miration ; but the gardens of the Thuille- 
ries were made by Le Nautre ; the bay of 
Naples was formed by the Deity/* 




THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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